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Think What These Pru= 
dential Checks Would 
Mean Coming to 
the Wife and 
Family Every @ 
Month! a 0% cog 


STRENGTH OF | 
' GIBRALTAR 


Lo 


UPPOSE your salary should permanently 
cease to-day by your death, what would your 


family do? What have you provided for 
them in its place? THE PRUDENTIAL hasa new 
and perfect plan. Read this carefully. Say you 
for are 30 years old; a monthly income of $50.00 a 
month for your family for 20 years after your 

death, or $12,000 in all to them, would cost you 
now only $167.35 per year, or $13.95 per month 


during your life. Think of what your family could 
do with a check of $50.00 sent them on the first 
ea ' bal of EVERY MONTH, EVERY YEAR for 20 
years by The Prudential. If your wife should die 


within the 20 years the money would still go to 
your children or other heirs for the remainder of 
: the 20 years. Under this plan the safe invest- 
or ment of your life insurance money is guaranteed 
by THE PRUDENTIAL. In other words you 
can practically arrange in advance yourself for 
the proper investment of your life insurance money 


e through this new policy of THE PRUDENTIAL 

instead of leaving it for your wife or children to do. 

7 These checks will be sent each month by THE 

PRUDENTIAL to your heirs and THE PRU- 

DENTIAL has the Strength of Gibraltar to guar- 


antee the payments. 





The checks will supply the monev necessary to 


@ « buy food, clothing, rent and education to those 
whom you now support, and the money will come 
regularly each and every month for 20 years, 
mind you. At slightly higher cost, the income 
could be made to continue for life. 

Give to every mother in America even a small 
income, and in the strength of her character, 


patriotism and devotion to home and family, she 
will keep the family together and the children at 


school. It is within your power to make her task 
e r \ ewes ea as light as possible. Will you do it ? 
Send to-day for information of this wonderful 


new home-protecting policy. It will put you under 
no obligation and will give you a plan guaranteeing 


® 
H n ife i nsu ran Ce support and education for those most dear to you 
LL in case you should be taken away. 


Fill out a postal card now, stating your age, 
occupation, and the amount you think you might 
be able to save each week or month towards this 
kind of a policy, and mail it to us to-day. You 











will be under no obligation and the information 
At age 30, for $167.35 a year, during your life (a saving of will be held strictly confidential. 
$13.95 a month) your Family Will Receive after your death If you are a single man, the policy may be 
$50.00 Every month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! saniiyhesm tr jaarakerse. 
At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! Don’t wait. Write to-day. Address Dept. 38. 




















Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President | Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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UGH’S canvas game-bag so bulged with 
cH ducks that the cover could not be 

buckled down. Yet he recharged his 
breech-loader before he ceased to smell the 
bluish, acrid fumes of his two latest smokeless 
shots. His black-and-white retriever was labo- 
riously wading in search of the three ducks 
which they had brought down. Hugh could 
hear Carlo slowly splattering through old con- 
fused grass about two feet long, which grew in 
water some ten inches deep; but he could not 
see any sign of the dog’s course. 

Carlo’s meanderings were hidden by reeds 
from seven to nine feet high. Because their 
stalks grew usually about a foot apart, the dog 
could pass between them without imparting to 
their tops any motion which Hugh could dis- 
tinguish from the wavering caused by a slight, 
cold breeze. This wind had gradually risen 
since he entered the Great Hardisty Marsh. 

It is not a morass. The bottom is not soft, 
but compact, semisandy soil that scarcely yields 
to the tread of man. Hugh stood in long rubber 
wading-boots, glancing in all directions, ready 
to snap-shoot if Carlo’s movements should 
raise other ducks within range. 

He could see nothing but a sunless gray sky 
of one unvarying leaden hue, reeds that confined 
his vision to a small space on every side, and a 
few yards of that lane which his feet had 
marked so obscurely in the confused grass that 
it was scarcely to be discriminated from what 
might be other vague paths of human feet, or 
the trails of wading dogs, or tracks from recent 
processions of ducks which had fed innumer- 
ably all summer and fall throughout the sub- 
merged expanse. Probably other sportsmen 
had lately traversed the ground, since the open 
season was but eight days old. 

But now the marsh seemed deserted. Hugh 
could hear only an incessant rustling from the 
dry, half-broken-down, lance-like leafage of the 
reeds, the soughing monotony of their swaying, 
and that splashing of Carlo, which sometimes 
ceased, as if the dog were taking rest. 

The youth listened intently. For one moment 
he looked startled by a distant shot. ‘‘So far 
away as that!’’ he thought. ‘‘But no—it can’t 
be! That was gunpowder!’’ he thought on, 
with relief. ‘‘Smokeless powder doesn’t boom 
that way. Its report only cracks, and could 
not reach me from so far.’’ 

He listened more anxiously. Only the swamp 
sounds came. A new sense of the melancholy, 
murmurous, vast flooded level touched Hugh. 

Crack! crack! went a gun, up-wind, the 
repeated sound distinct, although not loud. 











‘Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!’’ called Hugh. 
‘*Hoo! Hoo! Hoo! All right!’’ came 
reply. The voice indicated something of glad 


surprise. 

“*Get two that time, Charlie?’’ 

There was a pause before the faint answer, 
*No-o!”” 

**What! Missed with both barrels !’’ 

“Oh, I had ducks enough before!’’ Charlie 
called, petulantly. 

**Then what did you shoot for?”’ 

No answer came to that. Hugh could now 
faintly hear his chum moving. Charlie soon 
shouted, ‘‘Give a hoo-hoo now and again, can’t 
you? I want to get to where you are!’’ 

So Hugh called often. A brown spaniel 
vame into view before Charlie appeared. The 
dog at first stared wildly, seeming doubtful that 
he knew Hugh. Then he came on as if rejoi- 
‘ing, although feeble. He crawled close to the 
Soy, and lay down in the cold water. 

‘Poor old chap! Poor old Premier!’ said 
{lugh, stooping to pat him. ‘‘All in, eh? 
Done up completely? Well, we’ll go right into 
‘amp for dinner. Then you and Carlo can rest 
ul afternoon—to-morrow forenoon, too, poor fel- 
lows! We will take out other dogs to-morrow.”” 

While the spaniel licked Hugh’s hand, Carlo 
‘ppeared some twenty feet distant. He was 
yanking’? two ducks by their necks, pull- 
ing them about a foot at each effort. Hugh 
went to his own dog, crammed the mallards 
into his bag, and sympathized with Carlo. 

**Poor old fellow! Used up, too!’ For the 





larger dog also lay down. While still stooping 
to him, Hugh heard Charlie speak to Premier. 

‘*We’ve overworked the dogs,’’ Hugh said. 

‘*Rather !’’ Charlie replied, 
dryly. ‘‘I say, Hugh, let us 
get out of here as fast as we 
can.’’ 

**Straight!’’ said Hugh. 
“Come along. Up, Carlo! 
Hurrah, Premier! Home!’’ 

Both dogs knew the word, 
but were alike dubious. Carlo 
struggled obediently in one of 
the lane-like tracks that led in 
the direction in which Hugh 
faced. Premier rose, but stood 
looking inquiringly up into 
Charlie’s face. 

‘*That’s not the way, Carlo. 
Home!’’ said Hugh. 

Carlo halted, and _half- 
turned, as if desiring direction 
by a gesture. Premier strove 
aside in a different crease be- 
tween swaths of grass. 

“They are both lost,’’ said 
Charlie. 

‘*Looks like it. Home, boys! 
Home! Home!’’ 

The dogs went reluctantly 
in different directions, glancing 
round often. They hurried 
back to a new order, as if 
ashamed, and then stood look- 
ing up, dumbly protesting will- 
ingness. 

‘“‘How are we going to get 
to camp, Hugh?’’ 

“This way. Come along!’’ 
and Hugh confidently took 
what he judged to be his own 
back track. Charlie smiled 
derisively, but trailed after him 
and the dogs. 

Soon Hugh reached a place 
where his chosen lane, which 
had been visible at no time for 
more than a few yards, took 
aturn. Aftera few morte steps 
it became complicated with 
other lanes. Hugh thought he 
remembered the point as that 
where he had gone searching 
for one duck while Carlo looked 
up another. Now he tried to 
reconstruct his courses, or map 
them in his mind. But there 
seemed to be more lanes than 
he could account for. 

‘This is a kind of puzzle,’’ 
said Hugh. ‘‘Other men must 
have been shooting here since 
the first of September.’’ 

‘*That’s part of the trouble. 
There is no telling a week-old 
trail from our own. They’re 
all so dim.’’ 

“Oh, well, we'll get out all 
right, Charlie. I’d have kept 
watching the way, though, if 
I had ever thought the dogs 
could get lost. Perhaps they 


rem 
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are only played out. Suppose 
we feed them ?’’ 
‘*Feed them! Grass ?’’ 


**No, duck.’’ 

They slit back and front skin 
of one of the mallards, pulled 
it off, and tossed pieces of the 
warm flesh to the dogs. The 
boys stood watching the meal. They could not 
sit or lie in ten inches of water, although their 
backs felt strained by more than four hours of 
constant erectness. Soon Carlo and Premier 
seemed refreshed. They stood up gamely. 

‘*Now, then, home! Home with you!’’ 

But again the dogs—unacquainted with the 
marsh, the scent confused or lost in water, no 
sun, no variation in the light from on high— 
| awaited more direction; and again, when more 
| emphatically ordered home, differed in opinion. 





“ KEEP TRYING,” GRUNTED HUGH. 
BIT LONGER.” 





** Beats me!’’ said Hugh. 


** But it’s all | 
right, Charlie. We can’t be three miles from | 






your voice! Sounded kind of glad. But, gra- 
cious, didn’t you hear me shoot a few minutes 
before you did?’’ 

“I sort of thought so. 
against the sound. 


But the wind was 
I yelled, but I heard no 


answer. So I went toward where I fancied 
you had fired—or somebody else. Soon I 
wondered if I was travelling straight. Then I 


fired the two shots you heard.’’ 

“Huh! Well, it is lucky we didn’t get com- 
pletely separated. Goodness—to think you 
couldn’t hear me shoot down-wind when we 
couldn’t have been more than three hundred 
yards apart! But no use talking here. I am 
off for camp.’’ Hugh strode on strongly. 

‘Camp! My notion is you are going straight 
away from it.’’ 

**No. Iam making a bee-line for the tent.’’ 

“All right! All right! Keep on. I’ll follow. 


the tent; maybe we are not half that far.’’ | But how do you know?” 
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**Maybe. But lying down in water one mile | 


out would be as bad as fifty.’’ 

‘*Pshaw! You are downhearted with hunger 
and fatigue. Suppose we try the raw duck. 
See how it helped the dogs.’’ 

‘Not yet, thank you. But we may come to 


raw meat yet. Seriously, Hugh, what on earth | 
| the higher reeds. 


can we do? Wherever I went, the swamp was 
like this—tracked up just so. I’ll own up I 
was lost when I fired those last shots.’’ 

‘Oh, that was what was the matter with 


“I CAN STAND IT A 


‘*Because I know. S’ pose 
I’ ve got no sense of direction ?’’ 

**S’ pose I’ve got none?’’ 

**Mine’s a year older.’’ 

**Well, Methuselah, Carlo is 
a year older than Premier, but 
I’d rather have Premier’ s sense 
of direction.’ 

** Boh—Premier!’’ and the 
other champion of his own dog 
tramped into another labyrinth 
of vague lanes. 

He stopped. ‘‘Charlie, I beg 
your pardon—and Premier’s. 
Which way to go I can’t tell. 
Shall we try yours or Pre- 
mier’s ?”’ 

‘“No, I'll own up, too. 
Premier was as lost as Carlo, 
and I am as lost as you. But 
say, Hugh, we’re not dogs. 
We’ ve got reason. Let us stop 
right here and think our way 
out.’”’ 

This appealed to Hugh. He 
is a Canadian from Ontario. 
Charlie is the eldest son of a 
Wisconsin family: The parents 
of both boys settled in Assin- 
iboia two years ago. 

**Allright,’’ said Hugh. He 
glanced sardonically at the 
water and grass. ‘‘Let us sit 
down and rest our tired bones.’’ 

Charlie placed the butt of 
his gun on the firm bottom, 
and leaned on the muzzle. 
So did Hugh. The dogs lay 
down, half-submerged. Soon 
the boys felt their guns pressing 
into the soil. It was not firm 
enough to bear up so much 
weight on narrow bases. They 
placed the butts on their rub- 
ber-covered toes. So, by leaning 
on the guns, they got a little 
relief from the strain of stand- 
ing straight, which seemed 
worse than walking. 

‘Suppose we cut a lot of 
reeds and pile them up?’’ sug- 
gested Charlie, 

**For the fun of it?’’ 

**No, to get up on.”’ 

** And sit there?’’ 

“No, but we could get a 
rest that way. If we stand 
on the pile we might see the 
tent.’’ 

‘*Great head, Charlie! But 
I doubt if we could make out 
that old gray tent even half a 
mile away. Its ridge can’t be 
more than two feet higher than 
the tops of the reeds.’’ 

**We can try to make it out.’”’ 

‘*That’s right, so here goes. 
It’s a pity we can’t lay down 
our guns.’”’ 

‘*That’s easy,’’ said Charlie. 
He bent together all the stalks 
within his reach, tied them 
about the guns with his hand- 
kerchief, and so supported the 
weapons. After hanging their 
game-bags and cartridge-belts 
on the muzzles, they felt re- 
lieved, and set to work energetically, cutting 
reeds with their jack-knives. 

When they laid down their first armfuls, they 
perceived that several hours would go to piling 
up even enough to raise their feet above water. 
The rest of the day would be consumed in 
lifting a pile that might enable them to see over 
‘*What fools !’’ said Charlie. 
‘*There’s no need of a pile. One of us can 
stand on the other’s shoulders.’’ 

‘*Great American head!’’ laughed Hugh. 
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‘“*That means you on my shoulders. Well, 
up you gol’? The Canadian -boy is the taller 
and heavier as well as the older. 

‘*Hold on, Hugh! It won’t do. The drip 
from my legs will wet you through.’’ 

“Oh, there’s not much drip from rubber 
boots. I can stand it. Up with you now.’”’ 

Charlie climbed. Hugh staggered somewhat, 
with his hands high on Charlie’s long boots. 
But he contrived to keep afoot, while the 
Wisconsin boy turned in every direction. 

He could see nothing but what appeared to 
be part of an interminable area of swaying 
reeds. The marsh merges on every side very 
gradually with flat, treeless prairie. There are 
no settlers within fifteen miles of the long tongue 
of slowly falling plain, on the tip of which the 
boys had camped the previous night, after dri- 
ving there with a load of camp equipage, and of 
cut fire-wood intended for their sheet-iron stove 
during a week of shooting. 

Under the gray, uniformly clouded sky every- 
thing visible appeared to Charlie of the dun 
swamp color, except millions of ducks that 
blackly flew up a little from the reeds and again 
settled down among them. 

He had not hoped to see the horses or wagon. 
These would be hidden by proximity to the tall 
marsh growth; but he had hoped to discern 
the tip of the veteran tent. Perhaps the narrow 
apex was toward him. ‘The keenest untrained 
eyes may fail to distinguish a small, dingy 
object that lies within and does not rise above 
the circled rim of a flat prairie autumnal 
horizon. 

‘*No use, Hugh, I can’t make it out.’’ 

‘* Keep trying,’ grunted Hugh. “I can 
stand it a bit longer.’’ But he was staggering 
at each word. 

‘*No, I’ll come off.’”’ Charlie descended. 
‘*Perhaps you might see the tent, Hugh. I can 
bear your weight a while.’’ 

‘‘No. Yours has half-finished me. We are 
too tired already; and your eyes are as good as 
mine.’’ 

‘*But we must do something. ’’ 

“Think. No, eat.’”’ He began skinning a 
mallard. 

Although their minds revolted at the idea of 
raw meat, their hunger surprisingly relished 
the warm, fat tenderness. Hugh skinned an- 
other; but already their fiercer craving had 
been subdued, and mind again dictated to appe- 
tite. So they gave the duck meat to the dogs. 

Soon their spirits improved, for acute hunger, 
combined with muscular fatigue, depresses any 
courage except the most experienced and stoical. 
Now they could smile at their predicament. 
And from the far-away reports of gunpowder, 
which they had often heard since morning, they 
took a certain sense of security. 

‘*Anyhow, we can get out to the dry prairie 
somewhere by walking on any straight line,’’ 
said Charlie. 

‘‘Sure! Then, if wigwam still lost, Indian 
ean find it by skirting the marsh.’’ 

‘*You are a powerful reasoner, old chap. 
But suppose we happen to go just the wrong 
way round ?’’ 

‘*That would be a bit rough, but we'd hit 
tents somewhere soon. There must be lots of 
men shooting smokeless, though we hear only 
the gunpowder chaps. Half-breeds or Indians, 
maybe.”’ 

‘‘Let us calculate a little,’’ said Charlie. 
‘“*The marsh is forty square miles area, father 
said. Call it five by eight, or ten by four. 
Two tens, two fours. Say twenty-eight miles 
round. Allow ten for irregularities—bays. Say 
thirty-eight miles. A day’s walk. We need 
not spend more than one night out of camp, at 
worst. And we have ducks for a week.’’ 

‘*But think how wild our daddies will be to- 
night when they drive in hungry, with their 
dogs starving, and us absent, and no grub ready, 
and the camp only half-rigged, and no beds of 
dry grass! And we promised to have a tip-top 
duck stew ready for them !’’ 

“‘Oh, we must get there before them!’’ cried 
Charlie. ‘‘ We will, too. Line out again. 
Take the lead, Hugh.’’ 

‘*On, Marmion, on!’’ said Hugh, and stalked 
for ward. 

‘*Why, where are the guns?’’ cried Charlie, 
staring round. 

They looked with their hearts in their 
mouths. When they saw the bunched leaning 
reeds not twenty yards distant, it seemed won- 
derful they had not perceived them béfore. 
Newly they appreciated the perplexing diffi- 
culty of recognizing there any particular lot of 
similar unicolored, innumerable, small sur- 
rounding natural objects. 

‘Don’t let me pass out of sight,’’ said Hugh, 
as he started again. ‘‘We might get separated 
entirely. With all the rustling and sighing, it 
is hard to tell where any sound comes from— 
even in daylight.’’ 

“Don’t talk as if night might catch us here. 
Go on, Hugh.’’ 

When Hugh had marched twenty yards, 
Charlie halted him, and then joined bim. ‘‘Go 
on again. Straight ahead, mind.’’ 

‘*Yes, but where is straight ahead? It’s 
hard to see where we started.’’ 

They gazed back. Although they became 
sure of the course to the bunched reeds, it was 
evident that the back track should be marked. 
Their handkerchiefs, torn up, would show it 
for a few short advances only. They then 
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considered tearing up their flannel shirts. But 
the gray material would be invisible against the 
dun background at a short distance. 

Finally Charlie bunched many reeds together, 
wigwam shape, and tied them so with a band 
of stalks. This pyramidal device served, but 
bunching and tying the landmarks consumed 
much time. Afternoon was advancing. The 
next night might be colder than the last, which 
had put little white edges of ice about such few 
open places as lay between high areas of reeds. 

The boys must reach dry land in daylight, 
or perish, it seemed certain, since mere fatigue 
must compel them before many hours more to 
lie down or sit in the icy water. It was already 
chilling their feet and ankles through three 
pairs of heavy woolen socks. 

Hugh pushed steadily forward, lining himself 
by Charlie and the next reed pyramid behind. 
Sometimes the bunch was scarcely distinguish- 
able. Time flew while Hugh was making sure 
of seeing it. Therefore Charlie improved the 
system by standing with his left arm pointing 
back to the pyramid, and his right extended 
opposite to his left. Thus he became a living 
semaphore for Hugh. The leader being thus 
helped, they went faster. 

On, on, on! Fear that they were going the 
wrong way grew stronger at each reach. In 
their increasing anxiety they forgot the dogs, 
When they looked for them, neither could 
be sure where he had seen them last. It 
seemed certain that Carlo and Premier had 
either deserted or succumbed to cold and 
fatigue. 

Suddenly Hugh, leading, shouted, ‘‘Hur- 
rah! Or I hope so.’”’ 

‘*‘What? The tent?’’ 

**T don’t see it, Charlie, but the reeds are 
thinning out. Prairie must be ahead.’’ 

He became invisible. Charlie could hear 
him pressing rapidly forward. Then Hugh 
cried out inarticulately. 

‘What now, Hugh?’’ 

A long pause, the Canadian still advan- 
cing. 

**O heaven,’’ he called, or groaned, ‘‘it 
is water! We have struck a long lake!’’ 

Evening was beginning to lower. No 
time to talk. 

‘* Straight back!’’ shouted Charlie. 
‘*Father heard there was a lake in the 
middle. Let us hurry back while we can 
see our landmarks.’’ 

They hurried. Now their guns and game- 
bags felt intolerably heavy. Hugh began 
throwing out ducks. ‘‘Not all,”’ he said. 
‘*Keep two each. We must eat.’’ 

‘Much good in eating if this track goes 
down the length of the swamp.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t. I struck the lake in the 
middle—about. It was very narrow oppo- ' 
site me.”’ 

They hurried. Perhaps the desperate 
need cleared their senses a little, for although 
the sky grew ever darker, they saw plainly 
the passed reed pyramids. It seemed to 
their great weariness an immensity of time 
before Hugh declared, ‘‘I can’t see the next 
one ahead.’’ 

‘*There is no next one. We’re back where 
we started,’’ said Charlie. 

So again they had to line out the way by 
bunches tied and by the living semaphore. No 
more was seen of the dogs. 

At dusk the boys stopped, and wolfishly 
devoured another duck. They could barely 
stand up to eat it. The meat, now cold and 
less tender than before, again refreshed them 
for a while. Water, lifted by their rubber 
cups, also helped. 

They tried to push on, but it became every 
minute increasingly hard to make out the back 
track. They knew they might be curving 
their line. Still they pushed on, till at last 
Charlie called out faintly : 

**Hugh, go on without me! I can’t stand up!’’ 

‘*You must. Don’t fall in the water. Up! 
I am coming to you!’’ and he staggered back. 

At last they were in despair. No use to try 
to line out farther. They could not see five 
yards clearly in the gloom. No use to strive 
in a guessed direction. They knew that would 
be to walk in a circle. No use to carry the 
guns, so exceedingly heavy. Yet to the guns 
they held, using them as props, while they 
clung together, lest either should fall in the 
weakness of utter fatigue. 

These are well-reared boys. So, since they 
had done their best in vain for self-help, it 
seemed natural to them to cast themselves on 
God. They prayed silently. Somehow each 
knew that the other was with him before the 
Almighty. 

It was Hugh who first audibly lifted up his 
prayer. ‘‘O God, help us!’’ he said, not 
wildly. 

‘*In merey to them all,’’ responded Charlie, 
thinking most of his mother. : 

It seemed very strange to them both to be 
praying aloud, only two gathered together in 
darkness, amid reeds sighing so mournfully all 
about. They ceased to feel desperate or even 
excited or anxious. A mysterious peace came 
into their hearts. They had striven and failed. 
No more could they do. They were resigned. 
They knew they must soon sink down into the 
cold shallows. 

It could not drown them while they might 
retain strength and will to hold their heads up; 








but the water must soon complete the chill that 
was numbing their faculties. A sort of sleep, 
so they dimly realized, was overcoming them 
even while they stood. Yet they kept erect. 
The will to stand or fall together was their last 
conscious resolution. 

Hugh says that the next thing he remembers 
is a dream of dogs barking. They seemed to 
awaken him. And still they were barking 
excitedly, seemingly near. 

‘Charlie! Charlie! Charlie!’’ he shouted, 
with increasing loudness. ‘‘Stand up! Don’t 
slip down now, Charlie! Wake up! Don’t 
you hear? The other dogs are at camp. They 
must have just come. Hear them barking? 
Our fathers must be close behind. Yes—hear 
the wagon jolting! Father!’’ 

‘*Where are you?’ was shouted, in alarm. 
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“*O father, come and help us!’ cried Charlie, 
revived. 

‘*What’s wrong?’’ ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 
‘‘Where are you?’”’ ‘‘Come here!’ Two 
parents were shouting at once. 

‘Here?’ ‘Done up!’ ‘‘Lost all day!’ 
‘**Played out!’ called the pair. 

‘*Lost! Well, you’re not lost now. You 
can’t be a hundred yards away. Call out, boys. 
We will come to you.’’ 

‘Don’t, father. You might get lost. I guess 
we can walk in now, if you keep calling,’’ 
said Charlie. 

And the encouragement gave them strength 
enough to stagger to the tent. 

The next morning they found that Carlo 
and Premier had crawled in while they slept, 
and now, after their rest, seemed ready for 
another bout of wading. 












“WE'VE BROKEN DOWN, AND I'VE GOT A SICK 
MAN HERE.” 





AILEY wasa little late at the Winstons’ 
tB dock. The others were all there and 
waiting for her when she appeared. 











She saw with astonishment that Vesta Carver | ing 


was in the party. 
Vesta greeted her a little shyly. 
“‘T am glad it is such a beautiful day,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ And isn’t the Spider a beautiful boat??’’ 
‘*She’s a darling !’’ Bailey said, heartily. 
**But where are the others?’’ Vesta asked. 
‘*Where’s Miss Bryson ?”’ 
**Miss Bryson will be at their dock,’’ Sallie 
said. 


**I did not know Margaret Bryson was ex- 
pected!’’ Bailey exclaimed. ‘‘Anyway, she 
won’t be at their dock, for she and Annie have 
gone to Truxton for the day.’’ 

Vesta looked from one face to another, and it 
slowly dawned in her mind that a trick had 
been played upon her. 

**I think I won’t go this morning,’’ she said, 
drawing back. Sallie looked chagrined. 

‘‘Oh, do come!’’ she said, impulsively. She 
was honestly sorry when she saw the hurt look 
in Vesta’s face. ‘‘I did ask Margaret Bryson, 
but she can’t go. But we do want you along, 
and we’ll have a beautiful time. We are just 
going up the lake.’’ 

**Do come !’’ May Winston chimed in. ‘‘Har- 
low knows all about the boat, and there’s no 
danger. Is there, Bailey ?’’ 

**No,’’ Bailey answered. She did not under- 
stand the situation. 

**Do come, Miss Carver!’’ It was Arthur 
Haskell who spoke now, and Bailey, glancing 
at him, felt sure that he was in some way 
responsible for Sallie’s part in the matter. 
There was a covert sneer in his tone that it 
made her angry to hear. 

‘I think you will have to excuse me,’’ Vesta 
said, with quiet dignity. ‘‘I am sure my aunt 
would rather not have me go.’’ 

She turned away. Dana Graham began 
gathering up his fishing-rod and landing-net. 

‘“* Where are you going, Dana?’’ Harlow 
called. 

‘*Going to stay,’’ was the reply. 

**Well, of all the milksops!’’ Haskell mut- 
tered. Then, raising his voice, he called ina 
tone of mock politeness : 

“*So sorry. Miss Carver, to miss your society 
on the lake, but won’t you and your aunt join 





us at dinner at the 
Pickerel, over at Saw- 
yer’s Point? Do per- 
suade her !’’ 

**Quit!’’ Harlow 
Winston’s face was 
dark with anger as he 
turned to Haskell. 
‘*Don’t speak like 
that!’’ he muttered, 
under his breath. ‘‘! 
won’t stand for it.’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ 
Haskell said, sulkily. 
**But you want to mind 
your eye a little.’’ 

They were well un- 
der way now, the Spi- 
der kicking up a pretty 
eurl of white water on 
each side of her sharp 
bow. Fred Marvin was 
steering. 

**What was that you 
said about the dinner, 
Haskell ?’” he asked. 

““Oh,’”’ was the re- 
ply, given with an air 
of great recklessness, 
“T told Winston I'd 
see about the feed. | 
knew you would be 
for bringing sand- 
wiches in paper boxes : 
so I went over to Saw- 
yer’s Point on the 
trolley-cars, and arranged to have fish chowder 
at the Pickerel.’’ 

Bailey flushed. May Winston darted a warn- 
glance at Sallie. 

The announcement made a little sensation 01 
board the Spider. Even Sallie, the most daring 
of the girls, looked startled. The young people 
of Centre Orton very nearly lived upon the lake 
in summer. The Winstons had had a launch 
for several years, and little picnics were one 0! 
their commonest forms of amusement; but the; 
had always taken a luncheon with them. The 








-| idea of going unattended for a meal in a public 


place of entertainment would never have 
occurred to any of them. Harlow, however, 
sorry to have offended Haskell, felt it incun- 
bent upon him to show that he, too, could be a 
man of the world. 

“‘That’s a good idea!’ he shouted, from 
behind the engine. ‘‘Haskell, you’ve got a 
great head !’’ 

‘Do you think father will mind, Harlow ?”’ 
May Winston asked, in some anxiety; and 
Harlow, over his shoulder, for the engine was 
engrossing his attention, shouted to her not to 
worry about that. Bailey said nothing. She 
was not at all pleased with the arrangement. 

“TI think Miss Bailey does not approve,” 
Arthur Haskell said, regarding her with « 
mocking smile. Sallie looked over at her with: 
a significant little laugh. 

“Oh,”’ said she, ‘‘Bailey approves of more 
than you would think. Can’t always tell from 
her looks what she’s likely to do. Bailey’s 
good sort,’’ she went on, lightly. ‘She never 
objects to anything reasonable.’’ 

‘*Be good and you'll be happy, Bailey,”’ 
chanted Fred Marvin, with mock solemnity. 

‘*But you'll miss a lot of fun,’’ finished 
Haskell. 

“I don’t believe that!’’ flashed Bailey, to! 
mented to the last point of endurance. 

‘Don’t believe you’ll be happy if you're 
good? Dear, dear, how painful to see suc! 
recklessness in one so young !’’ 

‘‘No. The other. I believe you’re hap} 
when you’re doing what you think is right.’ 

Bailey tried to speak lightly, but her burnit- 
cheeks showed that she was in earnest. Arthu! 
Haskell’s mean little soul rose jubilant as h 
realized that for some reason she was teased. 

‘“‘That’s correct,’? he said, with an air ol 
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great earnestness. ‘‘That’s why I am always 
happy. I always do what I want to, and I 
have such an excellent nature that I feel sure 
that what I want to do must be right. I sup- 
pose that is your experience, isn’t it?’’ 

Bailey was angry for having got herself into 
such a position, and she would have given much 
to leave her present company as Vesta Carver 
had left it. She knew that her father could not 


fail to hear of this expedition, and she was sure | 


that he would be seriously displeased. And 


his reference to her mother the evening before | 


had made her feel very tender toward her father. 

And now she dared not say what she thought 
to the others for fear of giving offense to the 
Winstons, brother and sister, and to Sallie 
Kennon, into whose careless power she had 
fallen. She had no idea how much Sallie 
knew, but she did know that the very thought 
of her father’s learning of that trip to Hart- 
wood made her shudder. 

“‘T wonder what’s the matter with those 
fellows over there?’’ Harlow suddenly said. 

The others looked in the direction indicated, 
and Harlow slowed down, that they might 
take an observation. Far out on the water a 
small launch lay motionless, and a man in her 
bow seemed to be signaling to them. 

‘*Broken down, I guess,’’ Fred said, looking 
off at them between his hands. ‘‘He wants 
you to come over, Har. Shall you go?’’ 

**No, don’t you do it!’’ Haskell interposed, 
impatiently. ‘‘Let ’em go hang!’ He was 
angry, and spoke recklessly. ‘‘It’s none of 
your affair, skipper. Let ’em alone.’’ 

Harlow was considering. ‘The man’s signals 
had become more energetic as he saw them slow 
up. They were out of the usual run of craft, 
and not another boat was in sight. 

‘‘His boat may be leaking badly,’’ Bailey 
suggested. 

‘‘That’s what I was thinking,’’ responded 
Harlow. ‘‘I guess we'll have to go and see 
what the matter is. Fred, put her round, will 
you?’’ 

Fred obeyed, and presently the Spider was 
spinning through the water to learn what the 
trouble was. 

‘*What’s wanted?’’ Harlow shouted, as he 
came within hail. 

The man in the launch made a megaphone of 
his hands. 

‘‘T want help!’ he called, at the same time 
pointing to something in the bottom of the boat. 
‘*We’ve broken down, and I’ve got a sick man 
here.”’ 

“Do you want a tow?”’ asked Harlow. 

The man bent down and spoke in a low tone 
to some one in the bottom of the launch. 

*‘Can’t you come up alongside?’’ he called 
aloud to Harlow. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ he asked, as Fred 
laid the Spider close up beside the launch. 

‘‘Over to Sawyer’s Point,’’ Harlow replied. 
He and Fred were reaching over the side, keep- 
ing the two boats apart. All on board the 
Spider could now see the sick man, huddled 
among some old cushions. 

**T can tow you, if you like,’’ Harlow added. 

The man had stretched out his left hand to 
help fend the Spider off. 

**No,’’ he said, ‘‘you needn’t do that. We’ll 
swap boats with you.’’ 

As he spoke he raised his right arm. The 
sick man suddenly got to his knees, and the 
startled occupants of the Spider gazed blankly 
into the muzzles of two loaded revolvers. 

The sick man’s hat was pulled far over his 
eyes, and the big collar of a sweater covered 
the lower part of his face, but Bailey was sure 
he was the man she had seen on the West Ridge. 
If he recognized her, however, he made no sign. 

‘You kids get in here, and be quick about 
it!’ ordered the man who had signaled them; 
and Arthur Haskell was the first to obey. He 
was older than the others, and realized that the 
men were desperate and in dead earnest. 

“T’ll hold the boats, Har,’’ he said. 
and Marvin help the girls over.’’ 

One by one the girls were assisted to make 
the risky transfer, while Haskell held the two 
gunwales. When all three had accomplished 
the difficult climb, the more active of the two 
men stepped over to the Spider. 

“‘Now, then,’ he said to his companion, 
**hand things over.’’ 

The other proceeded to pass over two bags, 
and then climbed in himself. 

“Hold her steady there!’’ his companion 
commanded Haskell. ‘‘Can’t you see he’s 
lame?”’ 

The Spider rocked perilously under the 
climber’s clumsy efforts, and it was with great 
difficulty that the boys held her steady, the 
other man keeping them covered all the time 
with his revolver. He was in at last, how- 
ever, and Fred and Harlow had boarded the 
launch. The man who had done the talking 
was examining the Spider’s engine with great 
Satisfaction. 

“‘She’s all right,’’ he said, with a nod. 

“‘We’re only borrowing your boat, kids,”” he 
Said, ‘‘and we’ll tie her up somewhere along- 
—— You’re welcome to the old tub. By- 

by f°? 

He gave the wheel a quick turn, tugged at 
the steering-gear, and the Spider shot away, 


leaving the young people alone in the disabled 
launch. 


“You 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OR _ bird - lovers 
tF who live in the 
northeastern 
states there are fat win- 
ters and lean winters. 
The lean ones are very, 
very lean, and the fat 
ones—well, they are not 
exactly like the ‘‘plente- 
ous years’’ spoken of in 
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service of The Companion as accomplished 
writer and competent naturalist. 


or even fifty in a single 
low tree, bending down 
branches as they 
feast upon the seeds. 
They tolerate a near 


ments and attitudes are 
graceful, and I love to 
watch them. They de- 
seend to us from farther 








Genesis, when the earth 
‘brought forth by handfuls.’’ If we call them 
fat, it is only in the language of comparison. 
Ordinarily, if a man goes out for a country 
walk in a Massachusetts January he may hope to 
see a few crows, a few chickadees, a few snow- 
birds,—although this will be as it happens,—a 
few tree-sparrows and goldfinches, a nuthatch 
or two, a woodpecker or two, a golden-crowned 
kinglet, perhaps, and a screaming jay. By 
some rare chance he may add to these a shrike 
or a flock of restless red crossbills; if he is 
exceptionally fortunate in his neighborhood, he 
may even know a sheltered spot in which to 
look for a song-sparrow or a whitethroat. 
Something like this will be his daily cold- 
weather fare six years out of seven. Then, it 
may be, as happened in the winter of 1906-7, 
there befalls a season when the more strictly 
northern birds are with him. 
Then he is in clover the long 





north than the siskins. 

Indeed, unless it be the Lapland longspurs 
and the snow-buntings,—which are with us, 
not occasionally, but as regularly as the winter 
itself,—the redpolls come nearest of all our 
New England visitors to being what is some- 
times called a circumpolar species. 

Theirs is no ‘‘tender flesh that fears the cold.’’ 
Snow and ice are like home to them. They 
make nothing of passing the winter by thousands 
in Alaska, or even in the much colder areas of 
British America; and I like to think sometimes 
that the very birds I am looking at here in| 
Massachusetts may have been reared within the | 
arctic circle, and that when the time comes, 
with no flourish of trumpets, no boastful news- 
paper head-lines, no talk of ships or balloons, as 
simply as a boy goes to school or a man to his 


business, they will take up the long journey | 
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approach, all their move- | 











well-nigh unheard-of ‘‘feathered visitors’’ from 
the regions far north. Size still counts for much 
with average humanity, it would seem. Large 
things more readily catch the eye and somehow 
look more important. Besides which it is to be 
said that both grosbeak and crossbill are far 
more likely than either siskin or redpoll to show 
themselves under the house windows. 


The Day’s Work of the Birds. 





HEY show themselves there because 
tT their daily occupation naturally brings 
J them there. What that occupation is 
there is little need of saying. From morning 
' till night, in winter especially, all birds are 
busy with it. Having ‘‘neither storehouse nor 
barn,”’ neither boarding-house nor hotel, they 
have always one all-absorbing question to ask: 
**What shall we eat?’’ 

Keeping this in mind, if we desire to see a 
| certain kind of bird, our first business is to 
|ascertain what is its favorite article of diet. 
If I hear, for instance, that pine-grosbeaks 
have been heard from in Massachusetts, I begin 
straightway to have an eye upon all fruit-bearing 
ash-trees and Norway spruces. If it is white- 
winged crossbills I am seeking, 1 watch the 
same Norway spruces and the hemlocks. Not 
| that either grosbeak or crossbill restricts its diet 
| to any two or three kinds of fruit, but because, 
| according to my observation, they are fondest 
of these, and resort to others—barberries, maple 
| seeds, apple seeds, cedar berries, sumac berries, 
| and what not—mainly in the way of side-dishes, 
| as it were, or because the dishes they like best 
| are just now lacking. 
Naturally, then, as I say, grosbeaks and white- 
wings are likely to come under 
somewhat general observa- 

















winter through. He is out- 
doors more, having a sharper 
incentive, and envies less than 
usual the lot of some highly 
favored brother who has turned 
a ‘‘winter of discontent’’ into a 
more or less ‘‘glorious summer’’ 
by slipping away to Florida or 
California. 

The chief of these uncertain 
birds, species that visit us now 
and then,—say once in six 
or eight years,—are pine-gros- 
beaks, white-winged crossbills, 
redpoll linnets and pine-siskins, 
all members of the numerous 
and hardy seed-eating family 
of finches. 

The siskins come somewhat 
oftener than the others, I think, 
although their presence is still 
infrequent enough to set a mark 
upon the winter. They are 
small birds, of the size, shape 
and general action of the gold- 
finch and the redpoll. Unlike 
the goldfinch, they are densely 
streaked underneath,—as well as 
above,—and unlike the redpoll, 
they wear no black mark on the 
chin. Their prevailing color is 
a dark grayish-brown, or fus- 
cous,—a shade for which it is 
hard to find a precise word,— 
and their only touch of bright- 
ness is a yellow patch on the 
wing and another on the tail, 
neither mark being conspicuous, 
and both showing best in flight. 

What mainly strikes the eye 
at a first glance is a kind 
of universal streakiness. ‘*The 
streakedest bird I ever saw,’’ 
a man said to me once; and he 
might have used ten times as 
many words without coming 
nearer to the point. 

Withal, the siskin is one of the 
comparatively few birds from 
which every North American 
reader of The Youth’s Com- 
panion may hope sooner or later 
to have a visit. It is a famous 
traveller, wandering, in flocks 
larger or smaller, as far south 
as Florida and Texas, and even into Mexico. I 
have myself seen it very much at home in 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona and California. 





The Conspicuous Redpoll. 





F the siskins are well marked for the 
¥ | opera-glass observer’s convenience, the 
case of the redpolls is better still: lighter 
in general color than the siskin, streaked with 
dark on the sides of the body, but not on the 
breast and belly, and well set apart from both 
goldfinch and siskin by a narrow black patch 
down the middle of the throat. Adult birds of 
both sexes have the crown capped with dark 
red, whence the name redpoll, and in every 
considerable winter flock there are sure to be a 
few adult males wearing a beautiful wash or 
veil of delicate rose-color over the white breast. 

In old times, twenty-five or thirty years ago, I 
used to find flocks of redpolls feeding in the 














weedy, unimproved lots—the very best kind of | 


bird gardens—of the Boston Back Bay region. In 
more recent years, being now a countryman, I 
commonly see them in gray birches, ten, twenty, 





home again. 
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tion. And when a man dis- 
covers, feeding in the tops of 
his door-yard spruces, or pick- 
ing up seeds under them, a 
flock of rather largish birds, 
4 some of them—the adult males 

: —<dressed in handsome rose- 
color, and all of them showily 
decked out with snow-white 
wing-bars, his curiosity is 
likely to be aroused. Proba- 
bly such.birds have not ap- 
peared in his yard before for 
a number of years, and if he 
ever saw them he has long 
ago forgotten the circum- 
stance. And so some bird 
man or some newspaper edi- 
tor may very likely receive a 
communication from him ask- 
ing, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘What do these things 
mean ?”’ 

Loosely speaking, the two 
species, grosbeak and cross- 
bill, are colored much alike; 
but the grosbeaks are longer 
than the crossbills—almost 
half as long again—and corre- 
spondingly plumper, while 
the two beaks—one short, 
‘‘gross’’ and blunt, the other 
pointed and crossed, besides 
being hooked after the man- 
ner of a parrot—should dis- 
tinguish them at a glance. 
Both birds are apt to be sur- 
prisingly tame, so that, with 
the smallest degree of manage- 
ment, there need be no diffi- 
culty for any one in obtain- 
ing a perfect identification. 
With a reasonable degree of 
patience and a moderately 
strong glass, even the cross- 
ing of the mandible tips can 
often be made out. 

Asan example of the cross- 
bill’s extreme tameness, I 


f ? ) may relate a pleasing little 











o7 - experience of my own. 





IT MUST TAKE A GOOD MANY GOLDENROD SEEDS TO 


SATISFY A CROSSBILL’S APPETITE. 


Who knows but that one or another 
of them may before now have perched upon 
the north pole itself? 

To my own private way of thinking, few birds 
are more attractive than these same arctic voy- 
agers. I esteem them all the more highly, I 
believe, because of their diminutive size. It 
pleases me to see such tiny things so brave and 
hardy, so superior to all that the ‘‘elements,’’ 


as we say in our grand way of speaking, can | 


do against them. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that their 
comings and goings excite comparatively little 
attention, far less than those of their larger 
relatives, the pine-grosbeaks and the white- 
winged crossbills. 

These never make their appearance in south- 
ern New England without those of us who are 


known locally as ‘‘bird men’’ receiving letters | 
**What new wonders are these?’’ | 
“nature | 
study’? having become fashionable, even the | 
daily newspapers take up the matter, and pres- | 


about them. 


people begin to inquire. Nowadays, 


ently the great public is informed, more or less 
correctly, of the advent of certain extraordinary, 


In November, 1906, I was 
crossing Lynn Beach, on my 
way to Nahant, when a floek 
of half a dozen birds flew 

past me with ‘‘chirring’’ notes, and dropped 
into a patch of weeds not far away. 

By their voice and the manner of their flight 
| they should be white- winged crossbills, I 
| thought, and as I had seen none for several 

years, I hastened in their direction. They were 
feeding upon the seaside goldenrod, as it turned 
out, and by making a cautious approach, I was 
presently close upon them. 

| Nearer and nearer I stepped, halting between 
| times for a fresh inspection, until, in the literal 
| sense of the words, I had them directly under 
my nose. 

Still they paid no attention to my presence; 
| and finally, noticing that one of them was within 
| a few inches of my knee, with his head turned 
carelessly aside, I reached down and picked him 
| up, just as I might have picked a berry from a 
bush. 

He uttered a faint note of surprise as my 
hand closed upon him, while the rest of the 
flock flew away to the distance of perhaps 
twenty feet. I examined the captive, stroking 
his feathers and talking to him softly, and 
then let him go; whereupon he rejoined his 
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companions, a rod or two from me, and in- 
stantly resumed his feeding. 

An hour or two afterward, on my way back, 
I came again upon the same flock, still deeply 
engaged. Plainly it must take a good many 
goldenrod seeds to satisfy a crossbill’s appetite. 
One of the six was in red plumage, and now it 
occurred to me to see whether I could treat him 
as I had treated his — presumably — younger 
associate. I walked into the midst of the flock 
as before, and as opportunity offered, made half 
a dozen attempts to pick the fellow up. But 
although I more than once touched him with 
the tips of my fingers, he was always a shade 
too quick for me. 

Even these repeated attentions, however, did 
not seriously alarm the birds. They flew no 
more than a rod or two after each attempt, and 
I came away and left them at their all-day 
meal. 

The silly birds, I was ready to say. And 
doubtless they were silly. But what then? 
They were newcomers in these civilized parts ; 
their acquaintance had been with wild beasts 
of the forest, not with human beings, and how 
should they know that a man is any more dan- 
gerous than a panther or a wolf? 

The grosbeaks are little wiser. I have never 
picked one up, to be sure, but with gentle 
approaches one may often have them feeding 
just out of arm’s reach. It is one of their chief 
attractions, indeed, although a kind - hearted 
observer may be almost sorry to see it, this 
strangely innocent, confiding disposition, with 
which goes one of the smoothest and sweetest 
of voices. 

So far as I know, they never sing while on 
their winter travels,—they start northward 
again too early,—but I was once fortunate 
enough to find two or three on the upper slopes 
of Mount Lafayette, in New Hampshire, in 
summer, and there they sang most engagingly ; 
as well, I should say, as the rose-breasted 
grosbeak does in New England, or the blue 
grosbeak in the Southern States, or the black- 
headed grosbeak in California. The finch family 
is a family of musicians ; and the grosbeak divi- 
sion of it—in thinking of which the cardinal 
should not be forgotten—furnishes not a few of 
the best performers. 


Why Some Are Not Seen. 


OME readers may have noticed that I 
A) spoke, a little way back, of the snow- 
bunting and the Lapland longspur as 
regular winter visitors to New England, while 
I did not include either of them in the list of 
such birds as one might expect to have sight 
of in the course of a rural winter walk. The 
omission was intentional. From October or 
November till March the bunting is present in 
New Engiand in large numbers, but mainly— 
in southern New England, at least—along the 
seacoast. If your daily Massachusetts beat is, 
like mine, a few miles inland, you may be out- 
doors every day in the year and never see one. 

As for the longspur, it abounds in winter over 
certain parts of the middle West—on the plains 
of ‘Kansas, for example; but if I, living where 
I do, and knowing no more than I do, desire to 
get it into my list, I must go to one particular 
spot on the Massachusetts coast. There, in the 
town of Ipswich, a town ornithologically famous, 
it may be seen any autumn, if one knows where 
and how to look for it. 

If I wished to see either bunting or longspur 
on its native heath,—a thing now, alas! far 
beyond any reasonable wishing for on my part, 
—I should need to go northward, and still 
northward, to the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
There, in that brief arctic summer, these true 
Northerners build their nests and rear their 
broods. There, over those bleak tundras, on 
the shore of those inhospitable seas, they are to 
be found soaring and singing, as happy and as 
full of life as any bobolink that ever bespattered 
a Massachusetts grass-field with melody. 

Why must they go so far, passing so many 
better places on the way? This same question, 
in substance, a feminine correspondent asked 
me a week or two ago. She did not wish to 
trouble me, she wrote,—her simplicity exceeded 
that of any crossbill,—but would I be good 
enough to explain, ‘‘in a few words,’’ why 
birds migrate to particular places. 

I was obliged to answer that I did not know, 
adding, by way of apology for my ignorance, 
which I foresaw was certain to be a painful 
surprise to her, the remark of an eminent Eng- 
lish ornithologist to the effect that the migration 
of birds is ‘‘perhaps the greatest mystery that 
the whole animal kingdom presents.’’ But I 
said further, wishing, for the sake of politeness, 
to say something, that her question might find 
the suggestion of a partial answer in a recent 
experience of my own. 

I had just returned from a winter in southern 
California, I told her. On the way I had 
stopped a few days here and a few days there, 
in California, Utah and Colorado; but although 
all these places were in many respects more 
desirable places of residence than any I was 
likely to find in Massachusetts, and although 1 
am only moderately fond of railway travel, 
I had still kept on with my journey. And 
why? Well, for the simple but all-sufficient 
reason that I was going home. 

So, perhaps, it is with the birds, the arctie- 
born longspur and snow-bunting included. For 
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them, too,—who can tell?—home may be home, 

be it ever so homely. They, too, ignorant 

creatures though they are, never having so much 

as learned to read and write, may have some 

stirrings of affection for ‘‘the old place,’’ some 

half-conscious sympathy with the feeling so 

prettily expressed by a Scotch poet driven to 

live in exile: 

From the dim shieling on the misty island, 
Mountains divide us, and a world of seas; 

, Yet still _ hearts are true, our hearts are High- 

lan¢ 
And we. in dreams, behold the Hebrides. 


So it may be, I say; for I am one of those 








LLA, my sister, heard the 
gL noise first; she had gone to 
the door to see if the moon 
had risen. For a time she thought 
that it was the brush-wolves how]l- 
ing, for up here in Manitoba these 
creatures cry by night in a most 
melancholy way. We were not in 
the least afraid of them, how- 

ever, for father had told us 
there was no danger of their 
coming very near our shack. 

I was cooking, baking cook- 
ies in the back room,—our 
little new house here has two 
rooms,—and for some time 
Lilla did not say anything 
about what she heard, but 
stood looking out and listen- 
ing. At last she called me. 

**Do come here a minute, 
Francine, and see if you know 
what this is,’’ she said, in a 
low voice; and I opened the 
oven a bit, and went to the 
door with her. 

**Oh, it is just those brush- 
wolves !’’ I exclaimed. ‘*They 
make all sorts of noises.’’ 

‘*But listen,’’ Lilla said. 

‘*It sounds tooregular. That 
is singing.’’ 

I laughed. We had not seen 
a soul on the trail since father 
started for Yorkton that morn- 
ing to make our homestead 
entry. Hesometimes sings on 
the road when he is lonesome ; 
but we knew he would not be 
back till late the next day. 
Besides, it was not at all like 
his voice, and not in the direc- 
tion of Yorkton, either. This 
sound came from far up the 
trail, and there seemed to be 
a great many voices, chorusing 
together on high, strange keys, 
mournful and sad, or solemn. 

We knew there were no 

houses in that direction where 
people would be singing or 
holding a meeting. It was so 
cold outdoors, too, that no one 
would be likely to be abroad 
at night. Snow lay all about. 
Ice was forming on all the little puddles and 
sloughs; for this was the night of October 
28th. No settler had passed up the trail for a 
fortnight or more. In fact, I do not remember 
that we had seen anybody but a few mounted 
police for a week. 

Presently the chant began on another key, 
and now it was plainly nearer. ‘‘What can it 
be?’’ Lilla exclaimed. ‘‘You know that is not 
wolves, Francine !’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose it may be a party of emi- 
grants,’’ I admitted. 

‘*Perhaps Crees, or some of the other Indians 
north of the lakes,’’ Lilla suggested, looking 
alarmed. But I had as little fear of Indians 
as of the brush-wolves, for father had assured 
us that the mounted police keep good order in 
the Northwest; and I did not believe they were 
Indians, for now that we heard it more dis- 
tinctly, the chanting was like hymn-singing, 
such as we used to hear at grove meetings near 
our old home in Iowa. 

I ran back to look at my bread and cookies, 
but Lilla called me again. 

“‘O Francine, they’ve come in sight!’’ she 
cried, in much excitement. ‘‘I can see them!’’ 

I sped back to the door. A great crowd of 
people had appeared, coming down the trail 
toward our shack; and they all seemed to be 
chanting some hymn, the cadences of which 
were inexpressibly melancholy. 

Two figures, who were bareheaded and wore 
long, loose cloaks, were walking in advance of 
this vast, chanting concourse ; and as they came 
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and made it fast. 

‘*We don’t want all those people to stop with | 
us,’’ I said. 
them, if we invited them.’’ 


















“‘They could not get in, all of | 


who believe that birds have in their make-up 
a considerable share of what we call human 
nature, and are almost as likely as the rest of 
us to have a reason for what they do. 

Reason or no reason, when the clock strikes 
they rise and go, and when it strikes again they 
rise and return. ‘‘Mountains and a world of 


seas’’ cannot hinder them. And whether their 
long goings and comings be wise or foolish in 
themselves, they serve at least one useful pur- 
pose: they make the round of the year vastly 
more interesting to all of us who enjoy the 
changing face of the world and the ‘‘fellowship 
of the seasons.’’ 





aspen woods a few hundred yards 
below our place. 

There were hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of them, for still they came, 
all chanting on that strange, high 
key. Most of them, too, were bare- 
headed and without wraps of any 
kind. As far as we could distinguish 
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THEIR LEADERS... 
FORTH AND RESUME THEIR MARCH. 


by moonlight, they wore a loose kind of blouse 
or smock that came about half-way down to 
their knees; and it was plain, as they walked, 


that many of them were barefoot, despite the 


snow and bitter cold. + 

All those in advance appeared to be men, as 
we knew by their beards and voices; but after 
the first few hundreds of these had passed by 
and stopped among the aspen, there came as 
many as ten or twelve rude litters, each carried 
by four bearers, on which we could see persons 
lying outstretched, as if sick. 

Following these came as many as five or six 
hundred more, not marching in order, but 
pressing forward together in a confused throng. 
These were evidently women and children. 

There was little chanting from them, indeed, 
but much distressed wailing of infants’ voices— 
and little wonder, on that cold, snowy night. 
We could see the women taking the younger 
ones up in their arms and struggling forward 
with them. One poor creature fell, with her 
child, almost opposite the shack. She seemed 
unable to rise; but the others rushed on past 
her. 

“Oh, isn’t that dreadful!’’ Lilla exclaimed. 
‘*That poor barefooted creature in the snow! 
Only hear that child ery !’’ 

It was quite enough to touch one’s heart; 
and when, seeing our light, the woman began 
crawling feebly to the door of our shack, we 
hastily unbarred it. In piteous tones, but in a 
tongue of which we did not understand a single 
word, the woman moaned a request of some 


nearer to our shack we hastily closed the door | kind to us; and as she crouched there, four 
| others, either carrying or leading small children, 


| approached and added their entreaties to hers. 
Uncertain as we still felt about them, common 


| humanity prompted us to open the door and bid 
The two leaders had already passed by, how- | them enter. 

ever, apparently without so much as a glance | poor woman to her feet and take the child from 

at our shack; but they all appeared to be halt- | her arms before she could stand alone. 

ing and turning aside into a little patch of | 


In fact, we had to lift that first 


Others were drawing near, and as many as 
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ten more soon followed the first five into our 
little front room, where the children’s low 
sobbing sounded indeed dolorous. 

Small wonder that they were suffering from 
the eold, for they wore little save a single blue 
cotton garment over thin jackets and leggings of 
the same material. Some few wore curious 
sandals of coarse hempen twine; the others were 
barefoot, their feet looking as brown and hard 
as worn leather. 

Nearly all the women had bags slung across 
their backs, and one of them drew forth a 
brown, hard mass of something which was 
evidently a kind of bread, and pointing to our 
inner room, cried, ‘‘ Voda!’’ several times. 
But what she meant we were quite at a loss to 
comprehend. Lilla brought a pat of butter on 
a plate, and offered it to her; but with an 
expression of repugnance, the woman pushed 
it aside. 

I then brought a pitcher of milk, with a glass, 
hoping thereby to appease the sobbing of the 
children; but when I put the glass to the lips 
of one of the little tots, its mother struck it 
aside with a sudden cry as of horror. 

Quite nonplused by such singular behavior, 
Lilla and I stood regarding them; and all the 
while the woman with her hard loaf of bread 
was calling out, ‘‘Voda!’’ 

Perhaps we were dull, but we could make 
nothing of it till yet another 
woman came in, who, seeing 
our blank looks, raised her 
hand to her mouth, as if to 
drink, and said first ‘‘ V atter,’’ 
then ‘‘Wadder,’’ adding with 
a certain glance of pride, ‘‘I 
Ongles spak.’’ 

We hastened to bring in 
the water-bucket. They began 
moistening fragments of their 
hard wheaten bread, giving 
these to the children and eat- 
ing the same themselves. 

Lilla brought in a plateful 
of my freshly baked cookies 
and passed it among them. 
The woman who ‘‘spoke Eng- 
lish’’ attempted to make us 
understand that they feared 
the cookies contained milk and 
butter. She repeated the word 
cow several times, shaking her 
head; the others also shook 
their heads. But when I 
brought slices of bread for the 
children with sugar strewn on 
them, they all nodded joy- 
ously, and, indeed, speedily 
ate all our bread. 

This, in fact, is quite in 
keeping with what we have 
since learned of this strange 
migratory throng. They were 
immigrant Russian fanatics, 
known as Doukhobors, con- 
scientious, but very ignorant, 
who have been sadly perse- 
cuted in their native land, 
and hence have sought refuge 
in the Canadian Northwest, 
where the Dominion govern- 
ment offered free homesteads, 
cattle, and a little donation of 
five dollars in ready money 
to each of them. More than 
ten thousand Doukhobors have 
come, most of whom settled in communal 
villages in Manitoba. 

They are an industrious people, but have 
proved very troublesome on account of their 
religious delusions. ‘These have impelled them 
to unreasonable migrations in quest of a Scrip- 
tural promised land in the New World. Nearly 
two thousand Doukhobors had at this time left 
their homes at this inclement season of the 
year, their leaders declaring that they had 
received a message from on high commanding it. 

In the belief that to impress animals into 
human service or partake of animal food is 
wrong, many of the Doukhobors had driven 
off the cows and other stock from their little 
farms, not even permitting their children to 
drink milk. They had performed such hard 
labor as plowing the fields for wheat witli 
‘*teams’’? of twelve women attached to each 
plow. 

As the evening advanced and the cold of the 
night increased, numbers of the women and 
children continued coming to our door, attracted, 
I suppose, by the light and warmth inside, 
although but two men entered the house, and 
they, seemingly, to bid the women not to tarry, 
but proceed onward to the aspen woods. There 
most of this great concourse of itinerants passed 
the night, sleeping on the ground, from which 
they had scraped away the snow. How the) 
could endure the cold, clad only in thin cottons, 
was not easy to understand. We saw no fires 
in that direction. 

It was scarcely wonderful that many of the 
women and children were loath to leave our 
comfortable shack, and that others continued to 
come in, till both our little rooms were crowded. 

In truth, it grew very embarrassing, and at 
last Lilla and I were at our wits’ end what to 
do for them or do with them. The wretched 
creatures had been on this strange march fo 
many days, and were in woeful plight. 

Yet the sight of their poor, pinched faces and 
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the low, piteous wailing of the children rendered 
it simply impossible for us to turn them away 
or deny admission to others who continued 
coming to the door. In fact, we were literally o= 
overrun by them. Nor had we the heart to 
refuse them food as long as we had any in the 
shack, although Lilla constantly exclaimed to 
me, under her breath, ‘‘Oh, what will father 
say to this?’’ 

Hot oatmeal porridge and sugar appeared to 
be the dish that they most keenly enjoyed and 
had no scruples about. Of the oatmeal we had 
three dozen packages and two sacks of corn- 
meal in our shack at the time, with over a 
hundredweight of sugar ; and Lilla and I cooked 
nearly every pound of these supplies before 
morning, and served out our sugar almost to 
the last ladleful. 

I suppose that we fed more than four hun- 
dred of the poor creatures. Surely they needed 
it; and we tried to take as little thought as 
possible for the consequences to ourselves later. 

Yet still those poor women with their chil- 
dren in arms kept pressing in. ‘There was no 
sleep for us; the shack was thronged. Many, 
too, were ill. At times we heard weeping out- 
side; and we afterward discovered that a little 
grave had been dug beside the trail, just across 
from our house, and a child buried during the 
night. That little grave, with the small, rude 
cross set up, is a pathetic reminder of the visit 
of these singular people every time we glance 
from our front window. We learned afterward 
that many such lonely graves marked their 
journey in quest of a promised land. 

Shortly after day dawned one of their lead- 
ers, a man of most remarkable stature, and of 
really terrifying aspect, came to the shack door, 
and in a deep, portentous voice bade all the 
women come forth and resume their march. 

We have since learned that this personage’s 
name was Simeon Tcherninkov. A vast griz- 
zled beard descended on his chest, and his hair 
lay in huge rolls about his shoulders. His 
clothing appeared to be merely of worn blue 
cotton stuff, like the others. His feet and 
ankles were bare. 

In tones of authority and reproof he called 
out to the women, plainly chiding them for 
lingering ; and with awed glances they all made 
haste to obey, snatching up their children and 
hurrying forth on the road. 

Teherninkov continued haranguing them, and 
appeared to be demanding what they had eaten. 
He strode to our kitchen door and glanced in, 
but seemed reassured when he saw only the 
thirty-six empty oatmeal packages and meal- 
sacks. The women, too, were crying out in 
their native tongue, as if denying some charge 
he had made against them. 

Lilla and I stood watching him in fear. 
Nowhere have I ever seen so formidable a per- 
sonage. After they had all gone, however, he 
turned, something like a sad smile suddenly 
transforming his harsh face, and placing one 
great brown hand on his chest, bowed, and for 
some moments appeared to be thanking us in 
his deep voice, although, of course, we did not 
understand what he said. One word, that 
sounded like ‘‘bog,’’ he repeated over and over, 
then withdrew slowly, keeping his back to the 
door, with a kind of massive but wholly genu- 
ine politeness. 

They all hastened on down the snowy trail, 
their leader striding after them, and that was 
the last we saw of our strange visitors. 

Lilla and I immediately began housecleaning 
and a thorough airing of everything—of which 
there was much need! 

We were still brushing, scrubbing and airing 
when father returned from Yorkton at four 
o’clock that afternoon. He had met the Dou- 
khobors on the way up, and was therefore not 
entirely surprised when we told him of the 
night we had passed with them. 

We were on somewhat short rations for a 
month afterward, yet we never really regretted 
what we had done; and there has been a 
curious sequel to our generosity—if that is not 
too large a word for it—to the Doukhobors. 

After a terrible experience in the cold and 
snow during several months, many of these 
strange itinerants who survived abandoned their 
mistaken quest and returned to their villages, 
where the bulk of their crop of wheat the pre- 
vious season had been threshed out with flails 
and stored away in their communal log gran- 
aries. 

One day in February, after the snow was two 
feet or more in depth and very few teams 
passed up or down the trail, we were much 
surprised to see two sledges of odd construction, 
drawn each by a team of ten men, turn in at 
our shack and come creaking to our door. 

They were Doukhobors. 

With the broadest of smiles, however, they 
insisted on unloading sack after sack of wheat, 
assuring father by signs and much unintelligi- 
ble Russian that it was for us. 

There were about twenty-five bushels of 
wheat—excellent red Fife wheat, although a 
little chaffy—to each sled, nearly fifty bushels 
of it in all; and they persisted in unloading it 
all at our door before going on to Yorkton. 

Of course we soon guessed what the donation 
meant—that it was a grateful return for what 
Lilla and I had done for the Doukhobor women 
and children that night in October; and we 
were well repaid, seed-wheat being what we 
most needed for the spring sowing. 
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DELIVERING A COAD OF WOOD 








UR farm lay 
30 at the head of 

a long lake in the 
western part of New York. 
There were no houses within 
sight of ours, and the nearest 
village was ten miles away, 
at the other end of the lake. Naturally this 
sheet of water was our highway. It was much 
easier to carry our vegetables to town in our 
slow old sailboat than to transport them by 
wagon over the rough road that followed the 
ins and outs of the forest-lined shore. 

In winter, however, whenever there was 
sufficient snow to fill the hollows of the road, 
we often carried a load of logs to the village on 
a sled drawn by three stout gray horses; but 
this was a long, cold job, and neither my brother 
Milt nor I was eager to undertake it. We often 
had to, for hired men were scarce in those days, 
and even more given than now to short stays 
and high hopes of a better place ‘‘farther on.’’ 

When Henry Sanders came to us one autumn, 
he found us ready to take a man at almost any 
price, and we did have to pay him higher wages 
than we had ever given before, but he was 
worth them. He was shrewd and quick, and 
took an interest in everything, and his ingenious 
mind took ‘‘short cuts’’ that materially lessened 
our labor. 

The winter set in very cold, but without the 
usual snow-storms. In the still, clear weather 
the lake froze rapidly, and soon had a thick 
coverlet over it. It was smooth, dark ice, un- 
marred by open holes or white air-blisters, and 
Milt and I foresaw some merry skating trips 
ahead of us so long as the snow did not fall. 
Henry saw something more practical than 
skating. 

‘‘Seems to me there’s a better way of toting 
this wood than by team,’’ he said, one day, 
when we were all busy with our axes. 

‘*‘Gee whilikins! I guess there is,’’ he added, 
pausing at the end of a stout stroke and smiling 
slyly at the lake, visible through the heavy pine 
trunks. 

‘*Well, what is it?’’ asked father, somewhat 
impatiently. 

But Henry was not to be hurried. 

*‘T’}] think it over, Mr. Morton, I’ll get it 
kind of hatched out in my head and tell you 
this evening.”” _~ 

And no amount of teasing on our part could 
get another word out of him, although he often 
paused and stared at the lake with an expression 
of increasing satisfaction. After supper that 
evening he asked father for 
a pencil and piece of paper. 

**Now,’’ said he, taking 
a seat at the table, ‘‘I’ll 
show you something, if Milt 
and Jim’ll get away from 
my elbows.’’ 

He made a few rapid 
strokes and passed the 
paper to father, who ex- 
claimed : 

‘*T guess you’ve got 
mixed up on your seasons, 
Henry! Idon’t see the use 
of a boat in winter.’’ 

‘*This boat skates !’’ said 
Henry. ‘‘l’ve seen ’em 
work, and they’re swifter 
than steam, and safer. A 
platform, three runners, and 
the sail out of the old boat 
—and there youare! She’!l 
deliver your wood at Clair- 
ville in no time.’’ 

Henry was so optimistic 
over his idea that he finally 
put father’s objections to 
rout, and we all set to work 
upon the boat at once. The 
framework of it was simple, 
a skeleton platform shaped like a big kite. 
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removing the gaff and increasing the sail area 
by a large piece of thin canvas. 

Finally we put on the long iron runners, 
forged by the blacksmith at Clairville, and our 
craft was ready. The rear runner was con- 
trolled by a tiller much like that of the modern 
ice-boat. 

Henry was enthusiastic over it, but father 
shook his head distrustfully. 

“IT don’t take any stock in it,’’ he said. 
**We’ll never deliver any wood at Clairville 
with that, and personally, I’m not fool enough 
to try.”’ 

‘‘Folks thought Fulton was crazy, but I 
guess they ain’t proud to remember it.’” Henry’s 
voice was unusually severe. ‘‘Wait till there’s 
a west wind, and I’1l have that wood delivered 
and sold in the time you could hitch the grays 
to the sled!’ 

By the time the west wind came we had 
secured father’s permission to accompany Henry. 
It was a splendid, frosty morning, and ting- 
ling with excitement and the sharpness of the 
air, we boarded our craft, with its neat load of 
spicy pine, and hoisted the snapping sail. 








Nothing happened. The sail bellied out, stiff 
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| above the ice as we held straight for them. 
this we stepped the mast of our sailboat, first | 
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as a board, but the boat 
refused to budge. Fa- 
ther burst into a laugh. ‘“‘I 
told you you’d never deliver 
any wood with that, Henry,’’ 
said he. ‘‘You’d better stick 
to the old grays.’’ 

*“‘She’s kind of glued down, I guess,’’ said 
Henry, rather red in the face. ‘‘Let’s all get 
behind her and give her a shoulder.’’ 

Grunting and straining, we tried to start the 
obstinate craft. 

“If she ever does go, it won’t be far,’’ re- 
marked father. ‘‘And you’ll have to walk 
back.’’ 

Just then, with a creak, the boat began to 
move. Her inertia overcome, the wind gave 
her an impetus. She almost got away from us, 
but somehow we managed to scramble aboard, 
leaving skeptical father, who had been least 
prepared for such a demonstration, sprawling 
upon the ice. 

**Good-by !’’ shouted Henry, with some ex- 
ultation. ‘‘I guess she’s a mite quicker than 
the grays.”’ 

With the strong wind striking fairly upon the 
large sail, the craft began to show great speed. 
For the first few moments we hardly realized 
it; then we noted how the shore streamed by, 
and saw that we were moving very fast. 

‘*This is something like, boys,’”’ said Henry. 
‘*She’s walking, and don’t you forget it! Why, 
Clairville ain’t far enough off to give us a run 
for our money !’’ 

Hugging the shore, we glided along at an 
increasing rate of speed. The course was 
straightaway and the ice wonderfully smooth. 
A mellow drone came up from the runners. 
Our load of pine kept us on an even keel, but 
it added to the difficulty of steering, and Henry 
soon found that the tiller was almost more than 
he could manage. Curled up on the top of the 
wood, we were amused spectators of his violent 
exertions. 

** Better keep a little farther off, Henry,’’ said 
Milt, presently. ‘‘We’ve got to go round Rocky 
Point.’’ 

Henry threw himself upon the tiller savagely, 
but it did not seem to give an inch. 

‘*Gee whilikins! I’d like to,’”’ he said. 
**Can I do it, though? That’s the question.’’ 

Pines and oaks flashed by us in a dark blur. 
We were rushing over the ice at the speed of an 
express-train now, and the whir of the runners 
was like a song. Rocky Point seemed to leap 
to meet us. We saw its long row of rocks loom 
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was too much frightened to speak or move, 
and Milt was in the same condition. Henry 
seemed to have some of his wits left, but even 
he was so dazed by our swiftness and this sud- 
den rise of danger that his mind lost its usual 
nimbleness. 

‘*Let go the main-sheet!’’ he cried. Then, 
**Rocky Point’s got to look out for itself !’’ 

Milt and I never moved. We hardly had time 
to, although that is a poor excuse for our dis- 
obedience. A great rock was under our bow, 
and to port and starboard others lay as thick as 
haystacks in a field. But we saw them only 
for a second, brown shapes whisking by us as 
if they floated on the wind. Then we were out 
on the black, unobstructed ice again, tearing 
along faster than ever. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you let go the sheet?’’ said 
Henry, pale in spite of the stinging air. 
we’d struck one o’ those rocks we’d have 
grubbed her up from the bottom like pulling a 
tooth. Talk about luck !’’ 

‘‘Say, Henry,’’ said I, ‘‘can’t we go a little 
slower? We've got lots of time, you know.’’ 

Henry’s color was returning. 
assuringly. 


| clinging like leeches to the wood-pile. 














if I put her through Rocky Point I can do 
what’s ahead of us all right.’’ 

‘*Thought you said something about luck,’’ 
remarked Milt. 

Henry laughed. 

**There was a seasoning o’ luck in it, Milt. 
It wa’n’t all skill, I’m bound to say. But I 
guess I’m getting the hang of her.’’ 

While we talked—or rather shouted—we were 
The 


| wind whistled by our ears and burned them 
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“ DELIVERED 'EM PLUMB INTO THE MIDDLE OF CLAIRVILLE.” 


“Oh, we have a clear field now, Joe. I guess | the middle of Clairville.’’ 


purple, and there was so much moisture in my 
eyes that I could hardly determine the land- 
marks on the shore. In spite of my alarm and 
the cold air sluicing down my neck, I felt 
pleasurably excited by the swift and even 
motion. 

“T see her!’’ Henry called out. 

‘*What’s that?’’ asked Milt. 

**T see her!’’ Henry shouted. ‘‘Steeple and 
all! Wish your father was here.’’ 

I twisted cautiously round on my stomach 
and looked forward. There were the white 
houses of Clairville, with the green wings of the 
forest stretching away right and left. The 
details of the little town sprang out one by one 
like a picture moved toward the eye—boats 
drawn up on the shore, a team jogging along 
the main street, and presently the green blinds 
of the windows. A sudden apprehension gripped 
me. 

**We’ll 
yelled. 

‘*T guess so. She’s so eager to get there she 
kind of forgets we’re aboard,’’ said Henry. 
**Milt, you thaw yourself out and begin to loosen 
that main-sheet.’’ 

Milt took off his red mittens, and with cold, 
slow fingers began to pick at the rope where it 
was fastened to the cleat. 

‘Say, my hands are so numb I can’t undo 
this,’’ he annovnced, presently. 

‘Undo it!’ Henry’s tone was the acme of 
irritation. ‘‘You didn’t knot it, did you!’’ 

**I’m afraid I did,’’ said Milt. 

**Well, of all the landlubber’s tricks!’’ said 
Henry. ‘‘And you used to a sailboat! Hurry 
up there, boys; it’s time you were doing some- 


have to slow down, Henry!’ I 


| thing !’’ 


I scrambled aft and tried to help, but my 
hands were in no better condition than Milt’s, 
and the tremendous pull of the sail held the 
knot as hard as iron. 

**Cut it, then!’ cried Henry. ‘‘We’re liable 
to go right through Clairville without stop- 
ping.”’ 

Neither of us had a knife, and I crawled aft 
to the edge of the wood-pile while Henry, with 
one arm round the tiller, fished in his pocket 
with the other hand. 

‘*Here she is,’’ he said, producing his Bar- 
low; ‘‘and look out for your fingers. She’s 
sharper than mustard !’’ 

Just as he held out his 
hand the boat struck a 
rough spot in the ice. She 
heeled slightly, the tiller 
swung against Henry’s 
chest, and the knife flew 
into the air. 

**Swing her off!’’ yelled 
Milt. 

Henry did his best, but 
the weight of the craft and 
the poor leverage of the 
tiller defeated the attempt. 
She did veer slightly, but 
not enough to spill the wind 
from her sail, and rapid as 
a swallow she flew for the 


shore. 
**We’ve got to jump, 
boys!’’ roared Henry. 


*‘Get down on her deck, 
quick !’’ 

We got down. 

‘*Now,’’ said Henry, 
‘squat down as low as you 
can. Land sitting. Off you 
go!’ 

The deck was only a few 
inches above the ice, but 


1| it seemed to me 1 fell through a good many 


feet of space before I struck. I am uncer- 
tain whether I landed sitting or not. When I 
was able to realize my position, I was spread- 
eagled out, and there were holes in my mittens 
and trousers, under which the skin smarted 
viciously. 

My face was toward the land, and I saw our 
craft rush upon the low shore and explode with 
a crash. 

The mast went down like magic, and a 
perfect flock of pine logs rose from the wreck 
and soared toward Clairville. 

Very gingerly I got up, glad to realize that 
none of my bones were broken. Milt was 
close behind me, stanching a streaming nose. 
Henry sat a few yards to the right, thought- 
fully removing the shreds of a mitten from his 
fingers. 

‘*How’d you like to have father here now ? 
I asked him, somewhat sharply. 

Henry looked at the crumpled wreck on the 


| shore. 


‘*Well, I guess he was right when he said 
we'd walk back,’’ he conceded. ‘‘But he was 
wrong on the main point, boys. She delivered 
those logs all right. Delivered ’em plumb into 

















THE BALDWIN AIR- SHIP. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
he life of the late Li Hung Chang has been 


published in Shanghai. As it is in one 
hundred volumes,—and also in Chinese,—few 
Americans wili read it all. 
(am will now be popular with those who 

like to follow the example of royalty, for 
King Edward opened the new croquet lawn at 
Marienbad last month by playing a game with 
an American. 


ye a month after the proclamation of the 
new constitution, two hundred and sixty- 
five newspapers were established in Turkey. 
Now the experiment in free government will 
not lack editors ready to tell how it should be 


carried on. 
igor in the land of the suffragettes there are 
women whose idea of their own rights is 
limited by peculiar notions of man’s privileges. 
‘If I had a husband to give me a black eye, I 
wouldn’t mind it,’’ said a complainant in a 
London police court the other day. ‘‘But I’m 
a lone woman, and I don’t like a man to hit 
me.”’ 


- the overthrow of the Sultan, Abd-el- Aziz of 
Moroceo, by his brother, Mulai-Hafid, there 
is neither gain nor loss to the serious business 
of the world, for one is as incompetent as the 
other. But it will be a great relief if Ab. is 
permanently out of the way, so that the humor- 
ists may say for the last time, ‘‘ Abd-el-Aziz as 
was is not.’’ ~~ 
*‘American battle-ships talk in any language,’’ 
was the reply made by Admiral Evans on 
the day of his retirement, when he was asked 
if he believed in building more big war-ships. 
At the time this sentiment was uttered, the 
Esperantists were meeting in Europe, making 
plans to substitute for the universal language of 
war a more peaceful tongue. 


Big forestry service of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been experimenting with poisons 
on the predaceous prairie-dog. An area of 
seventy-five acres in one of the national reserves 
was sown with poisoned wheat, and the prairie- 
dogs reaped the crop at once. It is hoped that 
the experiments will lead to the extermination 
of a pest that looks ‘‘cute’’ and innocent, but 


does much damage. 
A deputy supervisor of spanking has lately 
been appointed in a New England city to 
see that the sentences of a police magistrate are 
carried out when the judge sends small boys 
home to be punished for stealing apples. The 
supervisor of spanking prefers to remain in his 
office, in command of his forces, while the 
deputy does the supervising, an arrangement 
common in other public offices. 
™ steerable balloon, made by Thomas S. 
Baldwin under contract for the signal-corps 
of the army, has been accepted, and is now the 
property of the government. Mr. Baldwin 
agreed to make a balloon that could be propelled 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, could stay 
in the air two hours, and carry two men and 
fuel enough for a four-hour trip. He kept his 
agreement, and now the signal-corps owns its 
first balloon that is independent of the ordinary 
air-currents, and will return to the starting- 
point if no aecident happens. Conditional con- 
tracts have been made for three heavier than 
air flying machines, and when this was written 
the inventors of them were making experimental 
flights to get the machines in shape before sub- 
mitting to official tests. 
Y= Congress made the railroad companies 
engaged in interstate commerce liable for 
the injuries to their employés, it incidentally 
increased the safety of railroad travel. If the 
railroad companies must pay five hundred or five 
thousand dollars to an employé injured in their 
service, they will attempt to reduce the number 
of injuries. The managers of the various lines 
in one railroad system, the tracks of which reach 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes, have 
lately arranged to test the physical condition 
of all employés to discover whether they can 
distinguish signals correctly, and whether they 
are otherwise able to do their duty. A commit- 


tee composed of the assistant general managers, 
the chief surgeons and representatives of the 
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legal departments will arrange the tests. The 
men incapacitated for any reason will be dis- 
charged or put in positions where they may not 
cause injury to themselves or to the public. 
|! every ocean-going vessel had wireless tele- 
graphic equipment, it would be easy to carry 
out the idea of a German meteorologist, who 
proposes to chart the Atlantic and exchange 
messages so that a navigator may know, thirty- 
six hours ahead, what kind of weather he is 
likely to encounter in the region he is approach- 
ing. Warning of fogs, as well as storms, could 
be given, and danger of collision would be elimi- 
nated, says this enthusiast—who, of course, 
fanciful though his forecast may seem, is tell- 
ing only one of those dreams that science causes 


to come true. 
* ©@ 


TERM OF SERVICE. 


God, Who crowns the dying ages, 
Bids us serve the great to-day. 
E. B. Browning. 


* ¢ 


SMOOTHING THE WAY TO JUSTICE. 


here is a common superstition that pro- 

fessional men are in a kind of league to 

profit by the ignorance of their unin- 
structed brethren. Physicians, priests and law- 
yers, as well as editors and teachers, are accused 
of hiding simple matters behind long words and 
technicalities. 

No professional men have been distrusted 
more than the lawyers, for they deal with 
property rights and other rights over which the 
human being is most anxious and disputatious. 
‘“‘The lawyers get the property’? and ‘‘the 
poor man has no show in court’’ are common 
sayings. 


The American Bar Association has done 


wisely in acknowledging that there are defects 
in ‘‘the law’’ and in undertaking to correct 
them. It has already drawn up a code of ethics 
to distinguish the honest lawyer from the ‘‘shy- 
ster’’ ; and last month, at the annual meeting of 
the association, the report of the committee to 
make recommendations for the reform of court 
procedure was adopted. 

The association, by taking this action, has 
declared that the courts of appeal, by reversing 
the decisions of lower courts on account of 
errors in procedure, encourage technical con- 
tests in which justice has no part, and urges 
that appellate courts should rejudge cases on 
their merits. If, in the opinion of the higher 
court, justice has been done in the lower 
court, the first judgment should stand, even 
if in arriving at it the lower court has 
committed errors in procedure. ‘‘The punish- 
ment of notorious criminals,’’ said the com- 
mittee, ‘‘is constantly being postponed,’’ because 
—let us put it in layman’s words—the judge 
made a wrong ruling about some evidence that 
would not have changed the result if the ruling 
had been right. And in civil cases persistent 
litigants fight up through the courts on differ- 
ences that are not matters of essential legal 
interpretation or human right, but are mere 
quibbles. 

The reform suggested is not a new idea, but 
is a return to court practise under the spirit of 
the traditional English common law, and to the 
practise under the Roman civil law already 
observed in the methods of the modern courts 
in England. 

It is evident that the best lawyers are trying 
to make it easier to get justice done. 


* © 


THE CONGO STATE. 


n August 20th the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies adopted the Congo annexation 
treaty and passed the bill for the govern- 

ment of the Congo Free State as a Belgian 
colony. Heretofore this African territory has 
been practically the private property of the 
king and his partners in business. 

The Congo State was the successor of an 
exploitation company called the International 
African Association, founded by King Leopold 
and organized by Henry M. Stanley. It wasa 
belated form of such enterprises as the Hudson 
Bay Company, the East India Company, and 
the companies which controlled many of the 
early colonies in Asia, Africa and America. 

These private corporations set up a kind of 
government of their own, in loose dependence on 
the home governments and with ill-defined rela- 
tions to other governments. In the old days when 
the world was wide, colonists and company 
agents fought their own fights, often with no 
formal support from their native countries. Clive 
mastered India for his company before England 
established responsible government there. It 
was not until 1869 that the Iludson Bay Com- 
pany retired from government and ceded its 
land to the British crown. 

In modern times, when every land is sup- 
posed to be under some government, a private 
company cannot own a kingdom. The African 
Association soon got into difficulty with Portugal, 
France and England, and in 1885 a conference 
of the powers at Berlin defined the Congo Free 
State, and recognized Leopold as king. 

Stories of atrocities and mismanagement in 
the new state made the position of Belgium 
uncomfortable, and put in bad light the powers 
which signed the Berlin agreement of 1885. 








They were, in a measure, responsible for the 
condition of the territory. 

By the new arrangement Belgium is account- 
able for the Congo State, just as this country is 
accountable for the Philippines. It is likely 
that conditions will be improved, for a constitu- 
tional government is more just and certainly 
less selfish than any private association of men 
whose avowed purpose is to make money. 
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A COUNTRY BOY’S FOOTSTEPS. 


Many a secret and many a tale 
Ours who followed the Barefoot Trail. 
Edwin L. Sabin. 


* © 


‘““WORK FOR SPARE HOURS.” 


he newspapers frequently expose persons 

who advertise ‘‘work for spare hours,’’ 

and invite women to ‘‘earn money at 
home’’ by some so-called art or industry. A 
woman who applies for the work is required to 
pay for materials and instructions, while the 
employer agrees that the articles she makes 
shall be purchased, ‘‘if satisfactory.’’ But 
they seldom prove satisfactory. 

The victims of such humbugs are entitled to 
sympathy, for most of them need the money 
they tried to earn, and can ill afford to lose that 
of which they were swindled; but the obliga- 
tion to sympathize is less apparent in the case 
of certain operatic ‘‘stars’’ who have heretofore 
found work for their spare hours in singing to 
make records for talking-machines. Although 
these artists would have refused to sing in 
public at two consecutive performances, they 
spent much time, on many days, in perfecting 
records. And now, to their chagrin, those 
under contract with one manager in New York 
have been forbidden to assist the talking-machine 
industry except in their own time—before or 
after the opera season. 

As the diverse examples suggest, the question 
of work for spare hours is a large one and 
practically all-embracing. It takes in the wife 
who, in the odd minutes saved from her house- 
keeping, tries to increase the family income; the 
commercial traveller who carries a ‘‘side line’’ ; 
the minister who lectures or writes books, and 
millions of others in every walk of life. The 
extra money they earn seems ‘‘ clear gain.’’ 
Frequently, too, the work justifies itself by 
becoming so engrossing and so profitable that 
it demands all one’s time instead of his leisure. 

These results are worth winning, and nobody 
wishes to discourage the enterprise that seeks 
them; but probably it would be wise to require 
spare-hours’ work to pass two simple tests— 
that it shall not conflict with one’s duty to one’s 
employer, and that it shall not overtask oneself. 
When it is sufficiently different from the regular 
work to seem a restful change, it may generally 
be pursued with safety. 


*¢ ¢ 


HEALTH FROM ECONOMY. 

n mid-July last year the death-rate of New 
York City was sixteen to the thousand, 
which means a rate of sixteen deaths in a 

year for every thousand inhabitants. During 
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of which, in a dietary sense, and the value of 
which, in a financial sense, are increasing rather 
than decreasing. Not only does the sea con- 
tinue to furnish forth its abundance, but every 
lake and stream is a present or potential source 
of wealth. 

Nations have long recognized the fisheries as 
an asset of great value, and have passed laws 
for their regulation, have fought over them, 
and of late years have protected and replenished 
them. In this work of propagating fish and dis- 
tributing them, the United States is a recognized 
leader. The International Fisheries Congress, 
which meets in Washington in the latter part 
of this month, will therefore find a field of un- 
common interest near at hand. 

It is now eight years since the congress held 
its first meeting in Paris. Since then it has 
grown from a comparatively small body of 
enthusiastic scientists to a truly international 
organization. Nearly every country in the 
world will be represented in Washington by 
delegates, and each state and territory in the 
Union will send members. 

Among the subjects which will be considered 
are commercial fisheries, international rights in 
fishing privileges, the conditions of fishing pop- 
ulations, diseases of fish, angling for sport, fish 
transportation, and other things allied to the 
great topic, fish; and after the formal sessions 
of a week in Washington, the members will 
make informal visits to the great fishing ports, 
such as Baltimore, New York, Boston, Glou- 
cester and Chicago. 

Since those who fish for sport are invited to 
attend all the sessions, there is likely to be 
the finest collection of fish-stories ever brought 
together. 

* © 


THE REAL AMERICA. 


ne of those sent to the country this 

summer by a New York fresh-air mis- 

sion was a fourteen-year-old Hungarian 
boy. His parents, when they came to America, 
had remained in the city where they landed. 
They lived in squalid poverty. The father, 
mother and four children all slept in a small 
room lighted by a single window opening on a 
foul-smelling alley. The boy played in the 
streets, and had to dodge the club of the police- 
man who strove to keep order in the over- 
crowded district. 

In the country he found the open fields to 
play in, with no policeman to interfere. He 
saw the people friendly, helpful and sympa- 
thetic, living their lives in comfort and inde- 
pendence. 

**When I get home I’ll tell them I’ve found 
the real America,’’ he remarked one day. 

He was not far from the truth. The America 
which has drawn hundreds of thousands from 
the countries of Europe is not the America 
which they find in the densely populated cities. 
For the foreign-born poor, or the native poor, 
either, the large city, with its fierce competi- 
tion, is a hard place in which to live. 

The real France is not Paris. One has to go 
outside of London to find the real England. 
The Germany that is growing rich and power- 
ful is a bigger thing than Berlin. And the real 
America is not discovered in her great cities. 





the same period this year the rate fell below 
thirteen to the thousand. The president of the 
board of health regards the decrease of mortality 
as due, largely, to hard times. 

Ordinarily hard times raise the death-rate 
by forcing exposure and starvation, and it will 
probably not be safe to carry too far the theory 
that the recent hard times have had a contrary 
effect. Still, the suggestion is worth consider- 
ing. 

The theory is that the people have lately been 
deprived, or have had to deprive themselves, 
of harmful luxuries rather than of necessaries. 
Men who in seasons of exuberant prosperity 
‘‘lived high’’ began to live wholesomely. They 
ate simpler food, walked instead of rode, and 
avoided the expensive and nerve-racking amuse- 
ments that used to keep them up at night. 
Pride may have suffered by the change, but 
health was bound to benefit. 

It is further suggested that many a woman 
has learned that she feels better when doing 
her own housework than she did when being 
waited upon ; and probably the influence of every 
such discovery has been contagious. There is 
no doubt that enforced economy has caused 
many a man and woman to do unaccustomed 
physical work, and that the result has been 
beneficial to their health, however great or small 
the effect upon the death-rate may have been. 

Have those who have suffered the reverses 
which led to changes in their mode of living— 
have they given up all luxuries? Life itself is 
the supreme luxury. Prolong that, after the 
New York fashion, and when the dull days 
end, the smaller luxuries may easily be regained 
—if they shal] seem worth while. 


* ¢ 


THE WEALTH IN THE WATERS. 


cholars are not agreed as to the number of 

thousands or millions of years man has 

dwelt upon the earth, but they are agreed 

as to the fact that from the very beginning fish 
was an important part of his diet. 

In that respect there has been no change. 

Fish is still an article of food the importance 


The ideals of the big city are not the ideals 
toward which the nation is striving, and their 
standard of living is not the standard which 
|appeals to the people at large. America is 
| ruled from the homes and the firesides of the 
| smaller communities and from the farmhouses on 
the hills and in the valleys of the East and the 
South and on the plains of the West. Most of 
the statesmen who control Congress are country- 
born and country-bred. The issues on which 
| elections are decided are those which seem vital 
to the plain, every-day man, living the natural 
life of the less populous districts. 

That immigrant is to be congratulated who 
discovers where the real America lies ; and that 
rural American who knows that he lives where 
the destinies of the nation are shaped is in no 
danger of losing his poise or of growing dis- 
contented with his lot. 


* ¢ @ 


Dyed the current fiscal year, which began 
with July, the Department of Agricultur 
will expend fifteen million dollars. When one 
compares this sum with the four million dollars 
which was spent in 1902, one gets an idea of tlic 
rate at which this department is growing. With 
the possible exception of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, no other department comes so near to tli 
people, and none touches the ordinary citizen 01 
so many sides. The forestry service, the bureau 
of animal industry, the testing of foods, the study 
and prediction of the weather, the development 0! 
new plants, the building of roads, the crop rep< mts 
—these are only a few of the many ways in which 
this department is helping the people of the whole 
country. One item of ten thousand dollars to be 
spent this year may result in the saving of mil- 
lions. It will be used for testing plants believed 
to be suitable for paper-making. 
M™ an American community has prospered 
while adjoining towns have lost business and 
population. When an inquirer has sought the 
secret of the prosperity, he has often discovered 
that the people living in the community believe in 
spending their money where they earn it. They 
have bought their clothing at the village store ; the 
grocer, who is their neighbor, has sold them their 
flour and sugar, and, in turn, the grocer and elothing 
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merchant have bought that which their customers 
produce or deal in. The Austrian government 
has lately been attempting to induce the Austrians 
to follow the example of these thrifty American 
communities. It has had marine and landscape 
artists paint pictures of attractive and novel 
scenery and customs of the home country, and has 
had these paintings reproduced and put up all 
over the empire, together with directions for reach- 
ing the places shown. And many Austrians have 





taken the hint, and spent their vacations visiting | 
the places instead of going abroad. On the other | 
hand, the Swiss government railroads have been | 


setting forth the attractions of Swiss scenery in 
American newspapers, in the hope thus to attract 
more Americans who spend their vacation money 
in Europe. American railways have not yet made 
an extensive appeal to European travellers by 
advertising on the continent, but they have long 
printed for home circulation alluring descriptions 
of the delights of travel over their lines. 


* ¢ 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


here were a few strings of rusty black cambric 

over the fruit-stall in the corner of the big 
market, and customers buying their bananas and 
lemons missed something—it was the gay smile 
with which the little fruit-vender always handed 
over their purchases. Mrs. Lane, noticing the 
fluttering scraps, inquired at a neighboring stall. 

“Sure, tis his wife,” the big Irishman replied, 
“and the new baby. There’s four babies left— 
Heaven pity thim!” 

Mrs. Lane had seldom bought anything at the 
corner stall, but she went over now and asked for 
a bottle of olives. As the little man handed it to 
her, she said, gently, “It is hard, isn’t it?” 

“The good Lord knows,” he answered, rever- 
ently baring his head. 

Mrs. Lane lingered a moment, asking about the 
children, and then, seeing that he was eager to 
tell it, of his wife. 


from view. 

In the weeks that followed it became a habit to 
stop at the corner stall a moment and ask about 
the children; and when Christmas came, among 
the packages sent was a large one to the little 
Delvecchios. Christmas afternoon Mrs. Lane was 
ealled to the door. A little man stood there with 
a basket of fruit so large that his shining eyes 
barely surmounted it. 

“For Mees Lane,” he explained. “For Christmas 
a> 

The Christmas gifts marked the open establish- 
ment of the friendship. When, six months later 
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| have been better, after all, if 1 had given her less 
love and more freedom ?”” 

“More freedom, yes. I’m a stickler myself for | 
personal liberty. And about loving too much —” | 

“I’m sure that’s the root of it all. It finds its 
way into the smallest incidents of our life. A few 
weeks ago Barbara bought some dress - goods, 
thinking I’d like it for a wrapper. She did it be- 
cause she loves me. Well, I couldn’t bear the 
color, but I loved her too much to hurt her feelings 
by exchanging it, so I’ve pretended to like it until 
to-day, when she was urging me to have it made 
up by an expensive dressmaker, and suddenly out 
it came that I didn’t like the color. Now it seems 
incredible, between two grown women, but that 
little, trivial thing was the start of our tragic two 
hours’ talk this morning.” 

“My child,” the doctor answered, ““women have 
talked themselves into nervous prostration from 
just such causes, but it wasn’t because they loved 
each other too much, and you'll never solve your 
problem if you go at it from that end.” 

“Why, a minute ago you agreed that such sensi- 
tive feelings were a sign of too much love.” 

“But you didn’t let me finish. I was trying to 
say that such feelings were almost invariably a 
sign of too much love—for oneself.” 
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THE POSTAL UNION. 
he barbarous tribe is at war with all outside 
peoples. The civilized nation holds out its 
hand to other powers, offering and accepting help, 















and establishing a system for mutual benefit. In 
testimony of the value of such coéperation, a 
monument is being raised in Paris to commem- 
orate the establishment of the International Postal 
Union, organized in 1874 at Berne. All the coun- | 
tries belonging to this union contribute toward 





| the expense of the memorial. 


When she went on, the dark | 


eyes followed her till the flower-stalls shut her | gress should meet at Paris and 





Mr. Delveecchio, beaming with delight, informed 
“Mees Lane” that he was going to be married 
again, and would be “honor” to have her look in | 
at the wedding, she readily accepted, and carried | 
with her a bit of silver for the bride. 

“It is fortunate,” her daughter Olive remarked, 
laughingly, “that it is you, not I, who have em- 
barked upon this headlong course, else I should 
be having to invite the Delvecchios to my wed- 
ding.” 

It was a prophetic word ; a few days before the 
wedding a gaily wrapped package arrived from 
Delvecchio. 

“Do you suppose it is tissue-paper and tinsel?” 
Olive queried, as she unwrapped it. “What —” 
The sentence never was finished, for she was 
gazing at a beautiful ivory carving-set. 

“Think of our bit of silver!’”’ she cried. There 
were really tears in her eyes. 

“TI will speak to Delveechio,”’ Mrs. Lane said. 

Delvecchio, however, was the one who spoke 
the moment he caught sight of his friend. 

“Did she like — Mees Olive?” he eagerly in- 
quired. 

“It was beautiful,’’ Mrs. Lane replied, ‘‘but far 
too valuable —”’ 

The little man interrupted her with a wave of 
the hand. It was a gesture expressive of a hun- | 
dred things—pride, pleasure, depreciation, dignity. | 

“Is it not,” he exclaimed, “that we are friends 
of family?” 

At the wedding at St. Stephen’s, four days later, 
among the guests seated with the especial friends, 
were two smiling little Italians, arrayed with a 
gorgeousness past belief, and the first face the 
bride saw as she turned was the beaming one of 
the friend of the family. ¥ 

Somehow, it seemed to her a happy omen. 
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TOO MUCH LOVE. | 


“Ws love each other too much; that’s the | 
whole trouble with our family,” said 
Margia Roberts, as she sat in Dr. Edith Horton’s 
office. “Since father and mother have been gone | 
we sisters have clung together more than ever, 
and it has come to the pass where we simply can’t 
bear not to think alike on every little point.” 

“Such things are a sign of too much love, I 
think,” the older woman agreed. “But —” 

“I knew you’d say so. But what's to be done | 
about it? Here I’ve come to you, nervous and | 
worn out, and I’ve left one of the dearest sisters | 
in the world at home in the same state. I didn’t | 
mean to tell you, and she’d be terribly hurt if she 
knew I did it, but the truth is, we’ve been talking 
tor two hours about a certain thing, and getting 
farther from an understanding with every sen- 
tence. We’ve both said things we didn’t mean, 
and the miserable end of it is that although I’ve 
told Barbara I was sorry, she says the thing that 
really hurts irreparably is the fact that I had it in 
my heart, even for an instant, to think the things 
I said—and you can’t get back of that.” 

“No, that’s true.” 

“And it isn’t as if this were the only time. It 
happens again and again. When Sister Dora’s home 
it’s worse yet. She’s sensitive, too, and I suppose I 
am myself, for that matter, but I can’t help seeing, 
from day to day, that if we could only be a little 
more indifferent to each other we’d get on so 
much better. Look at Dora, for instance. She 
wanted to become a trained nurse a few years ago, 
and I loved her so much I couldn’t bear to see her 
undertake that hard life, so I kept her from it by 
making her feel that it would just about kill me. 
She hasn’t been contented’ since; and wouldn’t it 








| national relationship. 
| great wheels which cause the life of to-~lay to 


| the other glass when the fever comes on.” 


| down on the root, and that makes it low cocka- 





The scheme of such a union was originated by | 
Mr. Kasson, first assistant postmaster - general 
of the United States. He proposed that a con- 
mutually decide 
on a basis of international postal service. 

The idea was well received. France, Germany 
and the smaller European states readily took hold | 
of the proposition. Great Britain did not hold 
back, but was a trifle more cautious in approach- 
ing a plan which might lead to losses of revenue. 
A meeting took place in 1863, but it was many 
years before it bore fruit. 

In 1874 a congress was held in Berne, and the 
union was definitely established. The two-and-a- 
reg a! rate on foreign letters was adopted. 
All European post-offices, Egypt and the United 
States entered the agreement. The new regula- 
tions went into force in 1875, and all post-offices 
were relieved of much work which had heretofore 
been troublesome. Later, an exchange for money- 
orders was arranged, and two years later the in- 
ternational parcel-post system came into use. 

The world now regards the facilities of the mail 
service as a matter to be taken for granted. It 
little thinks of the trouble and difficulty which 
attended the delivery of letters before such inter- 
The union is one of the 


revolve so smoothly and noiselessly. 
* @¢ 


PROVED A POET. 


Be Greenleaf Whittier used to declare that at 
a very early age he knew himself to be a real 
poet, and would often relate, writes Mrs. Abby J. 
Woodman in her “Reminiscences of Whittier’s 
Life at Oak Knoll,” an amusing experience when 
he was a student at the Haverhill Academy. Mrs. 
Woodman gives it in Mr. Whittier’s own words: 


There is but little doubt that at the age of 
twenty I felt myself to be a real poet, somewhat 
unknown to fame, but sufficiently acknowledged 
as such by the committee directing the dedication 
of the new academy for them to invite me to read 
an original poem on that occasion. 

Robert Dinsmore, an old Scotch farmer in Wind- 
ham, and a writer of rime and doggerel verse, was 
also invited to do the same. The honor of leading 
the procession which marched through the streets 
of Haverhill to the new academy was given to the 
two poets. 

I often laugh when I recall the scene to memory. 
The hale old Scotchman, short and plethoric, his 
uncertain step and bearing slightly exhilarated 
by a generous draft of old Seotch whisky before 
we started, was somewhat of a contrast to me, a 
rather tall and slender Quaker lad, in Quaker hat 
and _ coat, and half-frightened out of my wits by 
the honor heaped upon me. 

However, we delivered our poems all right; and 
I am thinking that must have been the time when 
I was dubbed “The Quaker Poet.” 
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AN OLD-TIME QUACK. 


r the right hands, it is a poor root that will not 
work both ways. An old quack doctor, accord- 
ing tothe Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Herald, was once called to see a boy who had 
chills and fever. 


He proceeded to scratch the bark off a root, and 
put some in one glass of water and some in another 
glass of water. 

“Give the medicine in this glass for the chills,’’ 
he then said to the lad’s mother, “but give this in 


“But, doctor,” the mother protested, “it is ex- 
actly the same in both glasses.” 

“Oh, not at all,” declared the quack. 

“But I saw you — the bark off the same 
root and put it in each glass.” 

“Yes,” admitted the quack, smoothly, “but you 
didn’t see how I done it, my dear lady. This for 
the chills I scrape up on the root, and that makes 
it high cockalorum. This for the fever I scrape 


highrum. 
& © 


WISHED HE COULD. 


ympathy makes crime human—in some cases, 

at least. One of these is related of the French 
writer Balzac in the Westminster Gazette. A 
burglar had broken into his house, and was soon 
at work, by the light of the moon, at the lock of 
the secrétaire in the novelist’s chamber. 


Balzac was asleep at the time, but the move- 
ments of the intruder roused him. The burglar, 
who was working most ore: paused. A 
strident laugh arrested his operations, and he 
beheld by the moonlight the novelist sitting up in 
bed, his sides aching with laughter. 

“What is it that makes you merry?” demanded 
the burglar. 

“T laugh,” replied the author of “Pére Goriot,” 
“to think that og should come in the night with- 
out a lantern search my secrétaire for money 
when I can never find any there in broad daylight.” 





A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 
orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. [Adv. 








QTAM PS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many 
+ varieties,incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Phil- 
ippines, Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp 
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all Free! Agents wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 
E.J.Schuster Co.,Dept. 24,St. Louis, Mo. 


23 7.50 ist class round trip to Tahiti, 


Rarotonga and New Zealand. 
The favorite S. S. Mariposa of the Oceanic Line sails 
from San Francisco September lith, October 17th and 
November 22d. for Tahiti, connecting with Union Line 
for New Zealand. Tickets good6é months. 47 days of sea 
travel. New and novel sights, native peoples, tropic fruits, 
and wonders of Geysers and Hot Lakes. The geason is 
Send for 
. 8. Co., 673 Market St., San Francisco. 
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MOST SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 
for Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Lame Joints, 
Weak Ankles, Weak Knees, etc., is acknowl- 
edged by specialists to be the wearing of 
our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Being made to measure they fit 
perfectly, and being made of new 
rubber of our own weaving they 
are most durable. Send for 
Booklet, self-measuring di- 
rections and low prices. 


Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 





Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 








“A PERFECT FOOD” 


Baker’s Cocoa 
& CHOCOLATE 


Send for our new 
booklet ‘Good 
Words from Good 
Housekeepers’ — 
mailed free, with 
copy of Choice 
Recipes. 








5 0 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & 60., Ltd. 


(Established 1780) 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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U.S. Pat. Off. 

















A solution 
of the 
collar problem. 


COLLARS with a dull 
luster finish, collars that look 
just like linen, but are so cheap 
that they may be thrown away 
when soiled. 


COLLARS that are accu- 
rately molded to the neck, 
that are coc! and perfectly flex - 
ible, that do not fray or chafe, 
that are up to date in style. 


COLLARS that suit the 
boys because they are always 
comfortable, that suit the 
mothers because they save 
laundering, are inexpensive 
and always new. 


COLLARS that are fin- 
ished both sides alike, that in 
the turn-down sty may 


reversed and worn both sides, 


thus 
Costing Only 114 Cents 
for the wearing of each side. 





10 for 25c. 


at Stores; by Mail 30c., or 
Sample 6c., in U. S. Stamps. 
Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., } 
Dept. N8, Boston, Mass. 











“I thank you for your promptness.” 


expert. Don’t you think so? 
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National Cloak and Suit Co., 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 





Dress-Making Troubles Ended 


Mrs. Wm. J. Wood, * The Cambridge,” Pittsburg, Pa., 

“The Suit you made for me has just been received. 

It fits me perfectly and I am highly pleased with it. 

I feel that I never want to get a suit any other way 

than from the ‘NATIONAL’, it saves so much trouble 
about fittings and other dress-making annoyances. 


The “NATIONAL” has been making Suits to order 
from Measurements sent by Mail for just Twenty Years. 
Twenty Years spent in doing just one thing makes one an 


So we do know how to make suits to measure perfectly. 
We do know we can fit YOU perfectly and relieve you of all 


Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Measure $7.50 ™ $35 E 


Prepaid 


Style Book and Samples—FREE 
All you need do is to fill in the coupon below for your free 
You make your own 
selection of all the new and desirable suits worn in New York 
We make it to your measure out of YOUR OWN 


And remember, all the risk of fitting you and pleasing you 
in Style, Workmanship and Material —all this risk i 


Won’t you fill in the coupon below now for your free copy 


is ours. 


This Style Book also shows the following “NATIONAL” 


Sweaters Misses’, Infants’ and Rain Coats 


Petticoats 


This “NATIONAL” Style 
Book and Sixty Samples FREE 


for 
this 


Coupon 


The 
““National’’ 
Policy. 


Your money back 
if you ask for it. 


We pay all express 


age on our goods to $ 
any part of the U.S. 
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THE COURAGE O 
‘ FIGHTING BILLY ° 





F Wie Billy lay face to the earth in a tent, 

With a guard pacing by. 

The lust of the liquor within him was spent, 
And what was there left but to die? 


He was willing for that, but not, not by the shot 
Of his comrades to fall, 

Nor his proud name erased from the rolls by a blot, 
And dishonor the sum of it all. 


Fighting Billy lay face to the earth in a tent, 
With a guard pacing by, 

But court martials waited, for battle had rent 
A rift in the clouds of his sky. 


He lifted his head as an officer passed. 
“One favor, sir, one! 

One favor, the first I have asked, and the last, 
Release for the day and a gun.” 


The old colonel halted. “Well, Billy, my lad, 
You’ll find old Pap Thomas 

Is looking for fighters to-day, good or bad. 
Go! die or come back! it’s a promise.” 


Chickamauga was raging, and Billy’s blood 
leaped 
Like a tigerish thing. 
He filliped at death where the dying were heaped, 
He offered his breast to its sting, 


But the shell turned away, and the bullet sped 
wide, 
Till there came an advance. 
And a brother-in-arms whispered close at his side, 
“Ho, Billy, my boy, here’s your chance! 


“Charge ahead at the word, and forget to come 
back. 
A dozen good men 
Will swear you were ‘captured while leading 
attack,’ 
And a fig for the court martial then.” 


For a moment the blood smothered close at his 
heart 
And deserted his face, 
As he fought the temptation which rose at the 


smart 
Of the thought of his waiting disgrace. 


Then “Forward!” and wildly he led the attack. 
And then? Did he lag? 
Did he throw down his gun? 
brought back 
An enemy’s shot-tattered flag? 


He was there when the court martial’s verdict 
was read. 
“Guilty!” that was the word. 
“On every count guilty.” The hard thing was said, 
And a murmur of sympathy stirred, 


Or who was it 


As Billy stepped out and surrendered his gun, 
Grained grit, through and through. 

“There is only one thing I regret, sir. That one 
Is that ‘Guilty,’ God help me, is true.’ 


And then came the sentence. “The prisoner must, 
Till his service shall end, 

Be as valiant in arms and as true to his trust 
As today. For the rest, we commend 


“The pardon his soldierly conduct has earned, 
And his colonel requests.” 

And never was lesson more thoroughly learned, 
As he proved in a hundred tests. 


And when men would boast of the bloody affray 
And the daring attack, 

“T was brave only once in my life,” he would say, 
“And that was the time I turned back.” 
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NARCISSA. 


ack in her home in the 
hills Narcissa heard omi- 
nous news from Manila. 
Her nephew, who had gone to 
fight the Americans, had been 
captured. Aguinaldo, too, had 
been taken. The insurrection 
wasatanend. The insurgents 
were scattered, or in the hands 
of the Americans. Narcissa 
was filled with grief. Dire things were to 
happen, now that the Americans were in con- 
trol. But the worst was the fate of her nephew, 
dear to her as her own son. 

There was but one thing to do. Narcissa 
got her scanty wealth together, and with great 
difficulty made her way to Manila, hoping 
against hope that her nephew might still be 
living; for her thought of a prison was that the 
prisoner’s friends must furnish him with food, 
or he would starve, and she dreaded lest she 
should arrive too late. 

She found him at last, and learned, to her 
surprise, that her provision for him was not 
necessary. He was in a place of comfort, was 
well fed, and subject to no severe restriction ; 
and all her tears and travel seemed to have been 
for nothing. But her nephew was glad to see 
her; and he promised if she would wait till his 
release, that he would return with her to the 
distant home in the Luzon hills. 

The journey was long and full of perils, so 
Narcissa stayed. She found friends with whom 
she could make her home, and there was much 
in Manila that interested her. 

One day on the street she heard the preaching 
of a native missionary, Nicholas Morro, The 
message touched her heart. She was learning 
so many things that were new, her mind was 
open for almost any wonderful story ; and this, 
which the preacher told, of the love of God, 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





went straight to her heart. Would she love 
such a God? Of course she would. 

There was no struggle, and little of hesita- 
tion. Easy as the way by which she learned 
that the Americans were not the dreadful men 
she had supposed was the lesson concerning the 
religion which the preacher was teaching. She 
received it, believed it, and rejoiced. 

She could not read the little book the preacher 
gave her—a single Gospel in her native tongue ; 
but she had time enough, and she began to 
learn. And she told her nephew, who could 
read a little. So they ‘spelled out the Gospel 
together, and started the new life with joy. 

When Narcissa and her nephew came to their 
home again, she began at once to tell her neigh- 
bors and friends. Some of them heard the story 
as she told it, and were glad. 

The months went by, and in time there came 
back into the hills a missionary, who established 
his station ten miles away. When he made his 
journey to where Narcissa lived, he was sur- 
prised to find already there a group of people 
not only ready for his message, but in large 
measure already in possession of it. His coming 
was a joy to Narcissa, for now when she found 
anything in her little book that she did not 
understand, she had only to walk ten miles and 
back again to learn the meaning of it. 

One such journey she made to learn the 
meaning of the word ‘‘peace.’? She had found 
it in the fourteenth chapter of her little book, 
and the rest was so good she was unwilling to 
pass by a verse that might contain so much. 
**Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you.’’ What was the meaning of the word? 

She walked ten miles to learn the answer to 
her question, and the missionary told her as 
best he could the meaning of the word. 

‘*Why,’’ she said, ‘‘that is just what I have 
had for the last two years!’’ And she took her 
happy journey home again. 
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AN EMPEROR - PENGUIN. 


r. W. G. Burn Murdock gives in his book, 
M entitled “From Edinburgh to the Ant- 
arctic,” an interesting account of the cap- 
turing of an emperor-penguin. That great bird 
of the cold regions showed its royal blood in its 
quiet but firm resistance to deposition. The de- 
scription makes one feel that man is too petty and 
trifling a being to interfere with the monarchy of 
nature, or to overthrow the throne and blot out 
the reign of such a sovereign. 


I was on deck enjoying the quiet and beauty of 
the white —. when I saw an emperor-penguin 
on a piece of snow not two hundred yards from 
the ship. Anxious to make a drawing of the bird 
I went aft and let the mate know. He ordere 
out a boat. 

The penguin was standing on a round piece of 
ice about fifty yards in diameter. We rowed up 
to a sort of k on one side, put two men 
behind the hummock, and then rowed round to 
the other side, where three of us landed. Then 
all five, advancing, closed in on the penguin. 

He got on the mound of snow as we approached, 
but only looked slightly anxious as we drew near. 
Then, thinking his position was dangerous, he 
tried to get a. e slid down the snow on his 
breast, and paddled away with his flippers and feet. 

One of the party made a successful rush over 
the hard piece of snow, and fell on the bird, and 
embraced it. The penguin looked quite shocked, 
and threw him off with a hitch of the shoulders. 
Then it got up, stood on its feet and looked at us. 
When we got near it again, five of us made a rush 
at it. The boatswain gat in first, and scragged it 
with both hands round its neck. The two rolled 
over together on the snow. The penguin got its 
neck free, and began to peck with its beak at the 
ony gee head, but missed its aim, fortunately 


‘or him. 

Its strength astonished us. One man held its 
neck, two got hold of its flippers, and two more 
held its legs. Using all their strength, the men 
could hardly keep hold. The bird did not seem 
the least flurried nor put out; merely moved its 
flippers slowly, and drew up and extended its 
short legs, but that nearly twisted our arms off. 

It was too difficult a task to carry the penguin 
to the boat, so we strapped it round the middle, 
with its flippers bound to its sides. We used the 
boatswain’s belt, which was a broad affair with a 
big brass buckle, and we hauled it until the pen- 

n collapsed like a Gladstone bag. With another 
lt we tied the legs, stood the bird up, and drew 
a long sigh of relief. 

So did the penguin—a long breath from the 
bottom of his chest. The buckle burst, and the 
bird began to hobble away on its still tied legs. 
It actually hobbled with dignity. 

Then we all sat on it again without ceremony. 
for we were angry, and the penguin remain 
calmly dignified. e fastened him with a whole 
line from bill to toes, like a roll of beef, and carried 
him to the boat. e freed one flipper, just to 
show what he could do, but made no other effort 








escape. 

On deck the penguin preseteet a sphinx-like 
dignity under very novel and trying conditions. 
All the crew stood about and marveled at him, 
but he took no notice of them. Fanny, the ship’s 
dog, tried to play with him, and danced about 
him. At first the penguin paid no attention; then 
the hard beak came out with a flash. Off went 
Fanny, in no end of a hurry, and never came near 
again. 
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A FORGOTTEN RULER. 


ihe powerful nation of Creek Indians, who 

before the Revolution held sway over the 

South along the borders of the Gulf and 
controlled the trade with the Mississippi Valley, 
was at one time ruled by the son of an ancient 
Seotch family, the versatile Alexander McGilli- 
vray, who held them under his will, and also 
forced Spain, Great Britain and America to bow 
to his mandate and throw gold into his coffers. 
The Journal of American History describes him as 
a well-educated youth, who left the counting-house 
where he was employed in Savannah, Georgia, to 
make himself “emperor” of the Creek Indians, of 
whom his mother was a half-breed princess. 

One hundred and eighteen years ago McGillivray 
made a triumphal ie eens A from Little Tallasee 
through Guilford, Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
New York to confer with Washington, the first 
President of the United States, regarding the 
future of his savage followers. 

The influence of McGillivray in his day and 
the power he exercised can hardly be estimated. 





The entire trade of the thousands of Indians of the 
South—of all that they had to sell and all that they 
received in return for the produce of the forest— 


was under MeGillivray’s control. It was a traffic, 


sought by the traders of all nations bordering on 
that part of the undeveloped South. 

That the classic-read chief profited by this is 
easily known, or would be if one could recall and 
examine the books of the old trading-house of 
Panton & Leslie, with stores and_ posts goene 
where, but with a main depot at Pensacola. It 
was the private Hudson ay Company of the 
South; and the paths of the hundreds of couriers 
led always at some time past the doors of the great 
McGillivray, the silent partner. 

Many a man whose work counted for far less in 
the preliminaries of our national history is por- 
trayed in the halls of fame, with relics to attest 
his greatness and a birthplace preserved to be 
pointed out to the youth of later times; but this 
man, the French-Scotch-Creek chieftain and diplo- 
mat, who en the people of all the lower 
Mississippi Valley, and who, with all his love for 
Spanish and English money, in peqetetins the 
needed treaties of those days yet had a soft spot 
in his heart for the dawning America, has no 
memorial and hardly a place in history. 


EARLY MORNING 
‘ 


Miriam S. Clark 


world of crowing cocks and dew, 
O early morning, sweetest you 
Of all the hours of summer day! 
Blow little wind across the hay 
And bring to me contentment sweet 
And lay your treasures at my feet. 


O sun, half-hidden by the hill, 

Be slow to rise! for sweet and still 
The early morning gives to me 

In all its airy ecstasy 

A newer, gladder strength to bear 
My load across the Fields of Care. 






* ¢ 
WILLIAM’S BUSINESS. 


66 hat are you a-driving at now, William?” 
W asked the village patriarch of the young 
man with the near-linen collar and 
fancy-banded straw hat. William’s answer and 
the story which the old man’s subsequent ques- 
tions brought out are so true toa certain kind of 
human nature that they deserve wide quotation. 
“T ain’t doing anything exactly right now,” was the 
youth’s reply, says a writer in the Chicago News. 


“T’ve sold my ym outfit, an’ I’m looking 
around a spell. abbe I’ll take the agency for a 
bicycle house. There’s a firm wrote me an’ 
offered me a pretty good layout. I don’t see but 
I might make some money at it.” 

wIE does look as if you might,” agreed the pa- 
triarch. “But if I was you I’d get after the road 
supervisors an’ get them to make a few roads for 
the wheels to run on afore I sunk much capital in 
it. Do they want you to put up fifty dollars as a 
guar’ntee ?” 

“Shucks,no!” answered William. “I don’t hafter 
put up anything. All there is, I get the order an’ 
notify them, an’ they ship the wheel down. Then, 
after the feller’s seen it, I c’lect the money an’ take 
out my e’mission. The only thing is that I’ve got 
to ride one of the wheels m’self; but then, they let 
me have it at cost, so that part of it wouldn’t be 
so much. But there’s another firm in Portland, 
Maine, is omerng we a good thing.” 

“What’s that, William?” inquired the patriarch. 

“It’s a photo-enlarging an — business. 
They’ve got a patent process for enlarging pic- 
tures an’ making them look jest like they was oil- 
painted. You couldii’t tell it from a picture that 
cost one hundred dollars. Something that’s jest 
been invented. They claim that agente is making 
as high as ten dollars or fifteen dollars a day on 
an av’rage. Ten dollars a day would good 
enough for me. I’d be pretty well satisfied with 
that. I’ve sent off for samples, but you bet I 

to send them money for the reg’lar 
outfit until I see what the pictures look like. I 

‘ot bit on that ‘Lives o’ Self-Made Men’ year afore 

ast that way. You don’t ketch me twice.” 

“a though mabbe you was going to take orders 
for suits 0’ clo’es again,” said the —_- “You 
must have made good money at that.” 

“T didn’t make anything,” said the youth. “I 
only sold three suits ; an’ Hen Waters wouldn’t pay 
for his when he seen it, an’ they wouldn’t pay me 
what I’d made on the other two. They claimed I 
was owing them, an’ they wanted to sue me. I 
told ’em to go ahead an’ sue, confound ’em!” 

“How about that —— washing-machine ?” 

“Couldn’t do anything with that. I guess the 





women would have bought ’em all right if they’d 


have the say-so, but the men-folks didn’t see but 

what the reg’lar old tub an’ wash-b’iler was good 

— . There’s too many mossbacks around 
ere.” 

“Wouldn’t buy them self-adjusting bachelors’ 
buttons, either, would they? I s’pose they ‘lowed 
that the kind sewed on with a needle and thread 
was gi enough to hook their suspenders on. 
Well, well! asn’t the mushroom-growing a 
success, either?” 

“T Jost clost onto seventy-five dollars,” said 
William, — “An’ all my time,” he added. 

“Sho!” said the village a. sympathet- 
ically. “That wastoobad. But then, a man who’s 
all the time taking up business enterprises has to 
expec’ to lose once in awhile. T’lltell ye, William, 
I seen an ad in the paper yestiddy about a patent 
incubator that the man who owns it wants to get 
introduced around. He says that there’s liberal 
— fo agents, an’ you can get exclusive ter- 


“T seen the ad,” said William. “I thought some 
of writing the feller. I don’t know but what I 
will, anyway. If that photo-enlarging business 
don’t turn out the way I think it’s going to I’ll 
hafter take up something else. I guess it ain’t too 
late for fruit-trees. If it is, there’s a candy-making 
machine that offers inducements.” 

“An’ if that don’t pan out, an’ the worst comes 
to the worst, you’re young an’ husky, an’ you can 
always go to work,” said the patriarch. 
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MORE THAN SHE COULD BEAR. 


ihe shriek of the fire whistle had almost de- 
moralized the sewing-circle. All the ladies 
+ sprang up, pale and nervous at the general 
alarm. But as the whistle proclaimed the box,— 
one, two, three, four, five, siz,— member after 
member sank into her chair with sighs of relief. 
Nobody lived in the Sixth District except Italians 
and other foreigners. 

But two were still on their feet, and then every 
one recollected that the old Cartright place was 
— inside the Sixth. The two elderly spinsters, 

nown yet to certain old inhabitants as “the Cart- 
right girls,” —— took their leave. 

“Let us wait calmly for the car,’ said Miss 


Esther, tremblingly resolute to keep her head. 
“O sister, there’s none in sight! We’d better 











SEE 5602, 


il run!” cried Miss Martha Louise, hyster- 
cally. 

““My dear, we must be calm —” 

“Oh, I know, Esther, but think of mother’s linen 
and all father’s sermons still in manuscript, 

n » 





al — 

“Martha Louise, worrying only makes things 
worse. We must —” 

“And dfather’s clock and the china—oh, 
why did we leave Marietta with a gasoline stove, 
an gperent, foreigner like that!” 

“Martha Louise, whatever confronts us, we must 
bear up. Remember, worrying only —”’ 

And so it continued, as they flew along in the 
trolley-car, and then hurried along the rest of the 
way on foot. At the bottom of the big hill, with 
one accord the two palpitating old ladies leaned 
against the fence to catch their breath. 

“We mus m,” began Miss Esther with 
pe first “caught breath,” “and bear up. Worry 
only — 

“Esther,” broke out Miss Martha Louise, tear- 
fully and with unwonted spirit, “I wish you’d 
Na alone—to w-worry in peace. I can’t help 


When finally the two stood panting on the hill 
and beheld the old homestead standing calm and 
smokeless, “‘bearing up,” ay as it had done for a 
century, they both promptly “broke down”—with 
thankfulness inexpressible. 

“Esther,” sobbed Miss Martha Louise, regain- 
ing her speech, “I trust I didn’t speak hastily to 
you, but if we ever do pass through a similar 
ordeal, I hope you— _ My strength is limited and 
I have to economize it, and the worry itself takes 
so much that if I must, in addition, bear up against 
it,—why, sister, it’s almost beyond my endurance!” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH. 


atives of warm countries are notoriously 
N deliberate in their actions. Life, therefore, 

moves on a slower schedule than in the 
North, and new residents who have not yet be- 
come acclimated are unduly annoyed by having 
to wait for things to get done. An American lady 
who made her home in Bermuda tells the following 
story to illustrate her own acclimatization: 


We had not been settled more than three weeks 
when the seat of one of the veranda chairs wore 
—— beyond domestic repair. I accordingly 
sent it to town to be reseated. The servant was 
told to impress the man with the fact that we were 
in a hurry, as our supply of chairs was small. He 
came back with the news that we could have it in 
a fortnight. 

By the end of that period we had adjusted our- 
selves to getting along pretty well without it, and 
wholly neglected to send for it. The spirit of the 
South was at work. 

Six weeks passed, and one day one of the family 
remembered that our chair ought by now to be 
finished. So within a day or two I stopped at the 


shop. 

“hs my chair done, Walker?” I asked. 

He rose from his cracker-barrel by the door to 
investigate. Presently he returned, to explain that 
he had not yet had time enough to procure the 
kind of reeds of which he wished to weave the 
seat. If all went well, we might call in a couple 
of weeks. 

I drove off, mildly disappointed, but by no means 
as irritated as I should have been if the incident 
had occurred, say, in New York. I was, in fact, 
no more annoyed at Walker’s delay than he had 
seemed himself. In short, I was becoming 
used to the easy-going ways myself. 

Once or twice in the next two months some one 
from the house would call to see what progress 
had been made, but no chair ever came forth in 
the glory of a new seat. 

Finally, the whole matter was forgotten for 
nearly a year. It was recalled only by the death 
of Walker, whose successor, a gentleman who 
used to bear him company on cool days on a 
second cracker-barrel in front of the shop, wanted 
to settle up affairs, as he desired tomove. | 

So at last the chair came home—but it still 
lacked a whole seat. 


* 


WORK THE BiRDS DO. 


n San Francisco large sums of money are being 
| spent to exterminate the common house rat. 

Near the Humboldt Valley a plague of field- 
mice recently swept off a large part of the crops. 
In one county of the State of Washington a species 
of ground-squirrel destroys a half-million dollars’ 
worth of wheat annually. Every farmer knows, 
says a writer in Forest and Stream, that one of 
his chief labors when his crops are growing in 
summer is fighting weeds. It is also known that 
sparrows of all sorts depend largely for food on 
the seeds of various weeds. 


The most useful aids to the farmer in destroying 
the hordes of small rodents that prey upon his 
crop, his fruit-trees and the contents of his house 
and barn are the hawks and owls, whose food 
these small mammals are. These birds are stri- 
ving day and night the whole year round to cap- 
ture this food. How enormously valuable to mal 
are the services of these hawks and owls has been 
pointed out —_ times by experts who have 
studied their food. The man who kills a hawk or 
an owl, unless it be one of the three or four harm- 
ful species, performs an evil deed for the com- 
munity where he kills it. , 

The woodpeckers spend all their time, winter 
and summer, searching for grubs which bore into 
trees, and for the eggs of noxious insects whic! 
lie hidden in the crevices of the bark and the 
cracks of the dry w ; and every insect, grub o1 
batch of eggs that they devour is just so much 
help to the owner of the wood-lot, because it re- 
duces the number of his enemies. 


*¢ ¢ 


A CAUTION FOR DRIVERS. 


ne of the crying needs of Emporia, Kansas, 

O in the opinion of the Gazette, is an institu- 

tion where men and women may be taughi 

how to drive horses. There is declared to be tov 

much “feeble-minded horsemanship,” and this 
example is given: 


Last Sunday a young man, accompanied by « 
woman with a baby in her arms, was driving 
along three or four miles northeast of town whet 
a laree red automobile came round a bend in th 
ro: 


u os * ses 
The horse was scared, and showed a disposition 
to turn round and make a run for it. The youns 
man, with remarkable presence of mind, jumped 
from the bugey with the lines in his left hand, and 
tried to reach the horse’s head. i 
If a man sat up all night, by the struggling 
moonbeam’s misty light and the lantern dimly 
burning, trying to Think up something foolish to do 
under such circumstances, he could not devise an) 
thing worse than that. ; om 
The horse happened to plunge into a wire fence, 
which gave the man a chance seize the bridle 
but for that lucky chance the animal would have 
got away as sure as guns, and a sickening accident 
could searcely have been averted. . 
on foot has about as much chance of 
holding an excited horse as he would have of hold- 
ing a locomotive by the fireman’s whiskers. 
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DRAWN BY MARY TRUE AYER. 


TRAVELLING. 
By Arthur Macy. 


rs travel many, many miles 

To see a little girl that smiles; 
But if I found she cried all day, 
I'd travel miles the other way. 


—— OOS OOD 


DUTY. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


t’s better to like your milk and bread, 
It’s better to want to go to bed, 
For if you sigh 
And sob and ery, 
What foolish, useless tears you shed. 


Suppose the rain came every day, 
What would the little flowers say? 
They could never grow 
If the sun, you know, 
Didn’t come out some time to play. 


Just try to like the things you should. 
It’s ever so easy to be good 
When you want to be. 
Sometimes you might see 
How w-o-u-l-d spells could. 
a on 


THE WONDROUS SHIP. 
By Edith S. Updegraff. 


Madeline, if ever we 
Are grown as big as folks can be, 
I'll build a great big ship for you, 
And we will sail the whole world through. 
We'll see the little Japanese 
A-swinging on their bamboo-trees, 
Just as we’ve often watched them do 
On Aunt Jemima’s bowls of blue. 
And then to Southern lands we’ll go, 
Where oranges and lemons grow, 
And there are ships with purple sails, 
And monkeys swinging by their tails. 
But best of all, I think, ’twill be 
To see the Lands of Faery; 
Perhaps a knight or sweet princess 
That we may free from some distress, 
And living happy as can be 
In golden castles by the sea, 
With not a thing to do all day 
But feast and sing and dance and play. 
I wonder why more folks don’t go 
To find those lands they talk of so? 
Perhaps they think the dragons might 
Come back to life and claw and bite. 
But anyway we’ll make the trip 
In my big, flying, white-sailed ship; 
And you will be my little queen, 
And rule me—won’t you, Madeline? 

















MARJORIE’S FIRST PARTY. 


BY BELLE 


ittle Marjorie had received her 
first invitation to a birthday 
party, and while she had very 
little idea of what a party is like, 
she was full of joy about it. When the 
day came and it was time to get ready, Marjorie 
skipped gaily up the stairs two steps at a time. 
But as she opened the door and saw her dress 
laid out upon the bed, with the ribbons and 
sash, a shadow ever so small clouded her face. 
Perhaps it was the ‘‘best dress’’—for there was 
certainly something connected with that and 
church, or making very proper calls with 
mother and sitting straight and quiet. It is 
a task for a little girl to sit perfectly quiet. 

‘*Mother, is a party something to eat ?’’ 
Marjorie asked, as her mother was arranging 
the bows on her hair. 

‘*Well,’’? mother answered, quite hurriedly, 
‘not altogether.’”” This reply was somewhat 
confusing, and did not reassure Marjorie. 

When she was ready and came down to the 
hall, she found Mary Green, who was a little 
older than herself, and who was to take her to 
the party. Mama said they must hurry along. 
Somehow Marjorie’s enthusiasm had gone, and 
she was beginning to grow afraid of the party. 
The little cloud grew larger and larger, and a 
tear slowly splashed on the best dress. 

Mary quickened her pace, half-dragging the 
reluctant little girl by the hand, and when they 
reached the front door, Mary lifted the heavy 
bronze knocker. The crisis had come. The 
fearful sound was more than Marjorie could 
bear, and hastily wrenching her hand from that 


_ 


| dogs, and was soon patting his head, and the 





LAURENCE. 


of her companion, she bounded away from the 
fearful echo of the knocker, and away from 
the party, as she supposed. 

But she had taken a path leading to a side 
door of the house, while Mary followed. 
Through an open window came the sound of 
music and laughter, and from the door there 
bounded a dear little black dog. Marjorie loved 


dog was blinking his kindly little eyes in a 
welcoming way. When he turned and walked 
toward the open door of the house, Marjorie 
unconsciously followed him. The two girls were 
soon inside the sunny living-room. The room 
was unoccupied, and Marjorie was instantly 
attracted by goldfish glittering through the 
sunlit water in a glass jar. All traces of the 
recent storm had disappeared. Since she would 
not go in to the party it came out to her. 

Soon a pleasant little girl appeared at the 
door, who welcomed them kindly, and seeing 
the evident embarrassment, tactfully brought | 





out one little girl at a time, until they had all 
come out, and were soon romping and playing | 
together. There was more music, and games | 
and many good things to eat, and after a while 
Marjorie was loath to go away; and had 
Dorothy not taken them all home in her little | 
go-cart behind a donkey, there might have 
been, on Marjorie’s part, the same unwilling- 
ness to go that there had been to come. 

That night Marjorie told her mother of the 
good time she had had. ‘‘Only,’’ she added, 
‘there wasn’t any party to be afraid of at all— 
only just a lot of little girls like me.’’ 





THE DADDY-LONG-LEGS. 


BY W. L. S. 


he children were down in the big meadow, 
having a picnic supper near the brook 
beneath a large elm-tree. 

‘‘Oh, see what I’ve got!’’ exclaimed Susan, 
who was very adventurous, and not afraid of 
any insects or strange animals that came near 
her. 

Just as she spoke and the others turned to 
see what she had, she cried, ‘‘He’s gone, but 
he’s left his leg behind !’’ 

**How cruel you are, Susan,’’ said Sammy, 
‘“to pull off his leg! What was he?’’ 

Susan looked very sober indeed as she re- 
garded the delicate wiry insect’s leg that 
remained in her hand. 

“It was a daddy-long-legs, and he walked 
over my sandwich and then stopped, so I took 
hold of him to see what he was like. I didn’t 
mean to pull this off.’’ 

Her big brother Henry said, ‘‘Don’t be too 
sorry, Susan. He doesn’t care, you know.’’ 
‘*Doesn’t he?’’ asked the girl. ‘‘Why not?’’ 





‘*Why, you see, he is made with his legs 
hitched on very lightly, so that he can leave 
one or two behind if he has to.’’ 

“‘O Henry,’’ cried the children, ‘‘you must 
be joking !’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it,’’ he replied. ‘‘You see, the 
daddy -long-legs has to go about among the long 
grass a good deal. In fact, the egg he comes 
out of is usually laid way down near the roots, 
so one of the first things a little daddy has to 
learn is how to go right on if he gets tangled | 
up, and let his limb stay in the trap if it has 
to. He is really tougher than he looks, and 
though you can almost see through him, the 
farmers in certain places call him ‘leather- 
jacket.’ ’’ 

Susan was holding the leg while Henry was 
talking. 

“‘T’m glad I didn’t hurt him,’’ she said, 
‘tand I will keep this till we go home, for he 
may come back to find it.’’ 

But to their best knowledge he never did. 





| Scholar, a flower; 











PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLES. 
I. 

Though kings have privilege alone 
To have me, yet each man doth own 
One only, which he would defend 
With life, for self or for his friend. 
I’d die, removed, you understand, 
And yet I’m passed from hand to hand. 





Il. 
Beside the water I am found, 
And on the stately ship; 
Through me you pass to foreign ground, 
For many a pleasant trip. 
You know your friend far down the street, 
By means of me, before you meet. 


III. 

Me, in the budding, fragrant spring, 
The gardener se ks; 

Me the poor ignoramus makes 
Each time he speaks; 

Me, by the heaving ocean side 
ft you will see; 

Great ships upon the tossing tide 
Sail straight to me. 


2. BEHEADINGS. 

Behead the first word and leave the second. 

A sudden change, a slow change; talk, a trades- 
man; stupid, sad; a musical instrument, another 
musical instrument; cold, stiff; gay, visible; to 
go forward, to go back; a small part, plenty; a 
a beggar, a commander; to 
please, to confirm; a little book, a poet; a noise, 
of more recent date; the course, to tear; to 
quench, a body of water; complete, wrath. 


3. ANAGRAMS, 
Some believers. 

I run at Latin aid. 
’Tis hate. His stop. 
Sup in tent. 


Losing toe. 
Lost Mira. 


I retail mats. 
O sun it, Violet. 
I train, train. 


4. SYNCOPATIONS. 
Change a bird or a kind of a thin woolen stuff 
To a hole or its stopper. That’s funny enough. 


To run with all speed, or to hasten escape, 

Will leave of a mound but the mark or the shape. 
To implore or cE pe a magical art; 
Syncopate, it will change to a center or heart. 
Now if an archbishop is of letters bereft, 

To talk long and foolishly you will have left. 


And that which is obvious, plain to the sense, 
Turns into an incident, end, consequence. 


5. CHARADES. 
Clad in hooded robe of gray, 
Sandal-shod and girt with cord, 
See my first go forth to pray 
At the altar of his Lord. 
He from fast nor penance shrinks, 
Fights with sin in daily strife ; 
This my second is, he thinks, 
Which shall ope the gates of life. 
How unlike him is my whole! 
Yet in Indian cities he 
Is revered, and every soul 
Bears with him in piety. 


6. CHANGED HEADINGS. 

One — night there came to our — a —. 
Father thought he was a —— as soon as the light 
from the fell on him, and with a —— bade 
him begone, before he had time to —— up a story 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Game. 

2. Elihu Vedder, Cimabue, Benjamin West, W. 
H. Hunt, D. G. Rossetti, J. E. Millais, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Murillo, Boccio della Porta re Bar- 
tolano), aa ae Lippi, Van Dyck, Paul Gustave 
Doré, J. W. M. Turner, Andrea del Sarto, Jean 
Frangois Millet, Albrecht Diirer, Hans Holbein 
(“The Younger’’), Daniele da Voltena, Watteau, 
Konstantin Makowski, Hogarth, Domenico Ghir- 
landajo, Lorenzo Ghiberti, James Saut, J. L. 
David, Hiram Powers, Guido Reni. 
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The “ Globe,” of superior finish and art 
PICTURE subjects, maics, on nen eipt - Datce. 
50c., $1.00 or $2.00, according to size is 
pty ne is the new eraze, attractive as the post- 


card, now raging in the East and rapidly 
PUZZLES 


moving West. Fast displacing other 
Globe Puzzle Co., 319 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





house games. Money back if dissatisfied. 









Matec ay air Write to ae Squab 
kissing 
From ees our Book, 
to squa be on in 

4 weeks HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


STAMMER 


al lesson with good advice, explaining my practical method 
Py HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World’ . 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Sear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


ENNEN bo 











BORATED 
TALCUM 





Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 












“THE PALE GIRL” 

DID NOT KNOW COFFEE WAS THE CAUSE. 

In cold weather some people think a cup of hot 
coffee good to help keep warm. So it is—for a 
short time but the drug— caffeine —acts on the 
heart to weaken the circulation and the reaction 
is to cause more chilliness. 

There is a hot wholesome drink which a Dakota 
girl found after a time, makes the blood warm 
and the heart strong. 

She says: 

“Having lived for five years in North Dakota, 
I have used considerable coffee owing to the cold 
climate. Asa result I had a dull headache regu- 
larly, suffered from indigestion, and had no ‘life’ 
in me. 

“TI was known as ‘the pale girl’ and people 
thought I was just weakly. After a time I had 
heart trouble and became very nervous, never 
knew what it was to be real well. Took medicine 
but it never seemed to do any good. 

“Since being married my husband and I both 
have thought coffee was harming us and we would 
quit, only to begin again, although we felt it was 
the same as poison to us. 

“Then we got some Postum. Well, the effect 
was really wonderful. My complexion is clear 
now, headache gone, and I have a great deal of 
energy I had never known while drinking coffee. 

“ T haven’t been troubled with indigestion since 
using Postum, am not nervous, and need no medi- 
cine. We have a little girl and boy who both love 
Postum and thrive on it and Grape-Nuts.” 

“ There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “ The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





G* your sona 
rifle, and be 
sure the car- 
tridges are of ys 


UMC 
make. 
Out-of-doors 
rifle-shoot- 
ing boys get 
more out of 
life than stick-at-home 
book worms. 


A UMC cartridge 
for every make of rifle. 
Sure fire, accurate, strong. 
UMC Targets Free. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York. 


>) ‘I MADE $122] 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling Ren 50 to 500 
sets per week. You 
| can do it. Send your 
Mi address ae and let 
| us PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
| show you how to make 
ag 10a day. OUT- 
FREE to workers, 
¥| THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 






























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








CURRENT EVENTS 











t the State Election in Vermont, 
September ist, George H. Prouty, Repub- 
lican, was chosen governor by a vote of 45,281, 
against 15,905 for James E. Burke, Democrat, 
and 2,557 for the candidates of the minor parties. 
Politicians regard the vote for governor in Ver- 
mont in presidential year as a barometer of 
political feeling in the country. The state 
always goes Republican, but by varying plu- 
ralities. Only twice in 28 years, in 1884 and 
1892, has the Republican plurality fallen below 
24,000, and in both these years a Democratic 
President was elected. The plurality this year 
is 29,376, as compared with 31,549 in 1904, and 
31,312 in 1900. ‘6 


t Melbourne the American battle-ship 
fleet was welcomed with a hospitality 
which was, if possible, even more lavish and 
cordial than at Auckland and Sydney. The 
fleet arrived August 29th, and the federal, state 
and municipal authorities codperated in the 
festivities which filled the following week. 
The city was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
words, ‘‘Australia Welcomes America,’’ were 
blazoned in electric lights from the parliament 
house and other public buildings. The prime 
minister of the Commonwealth and his cabinet, 
the premier of Victoria and the members of the 
state ministry, and the lord mayor of Melbourne 
took part in the official welcome. Receptions 
and banquets, a torchlight procession, a military 
parade and review, a demonstration by school 
children, a sailors’ regatta and excursions to 
points of interest were included in the program 
of entertainment. ® 


loods in the South.—Heavy rains flooded 

the rivers of North and South Carolina and 
Georgia during the last week of August. At 
Augusta, Georgia, the dam above the city col- 
lapsed, the bridge across the Savannah River 
was carried away, and nearly the whole city 
was submerged. In the business sections the 
streets were covered with water eight feet deep, 
and several buildings were wrecked. At Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina, 3,000 people were 
driven from their homes; and Spartanburg and 
Camden, South Carolina, also suffered. About 
60 lives were lost at Augusta and Camden. 


& 


ermany in Morocco.—Germany has 

interfered in Morocco with an abruptness 
which creates serious complications. Under 
the agreement of the powers at the conference 
at Algeciras, to which Germany was a party, 
the interests of France and Spain in Morocco 
were recognized, and those powers were given 
special authority for the maintenance of order. 
It was their intention to secure from the new 
Sultan, Mulai-Hafid, a pledge to abide by the 
treaty of Algeciras before recognizing him; but 
while correspondence with the other govern- 
ments to this end was in progress, Germany 
suddenly notified the other powers that in its 
judgment the situation called for the immediate 
recognition of Mulai-Hatid, and followed this 


notice by the despatch of a special representative | 


to Fez. e 


he Shah of Persia has authorized a new 

electoral law, and has fixed November 14th 
for the opening of parliament; but these meas- 
ures have produced no effect upon the revolu- 
tionary activities of the ‘‘constitutionalists.’’ 
They have withstood the Shah’s troops for two 
months at Tabriz, and at Kerman have gained 
possession of the city and organized a temporary 
government. The revolt is spreading in the 
western and southern parts of the country. 

& 


eps pmnaeee declining.—The latest figures 
of the Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation show a continuing decline in immigration. 
During the month of July the total immigra- 
tion was only 27,570 against 97,132 in the corre- 
sponding month last year. This is a decline of 
72 per cent., which corresponds closely with 
the ratio of decrease for the six months ending 
with July. ® 
ecent Deaths.—William Freeman Vilas, 
who was a member of President Cleve- 


land’s first Cabinet, at first as Postmaster- | 


Geni, and later as Secretary of the Interior, 
——-—— and was a United States 
Senator from Wisconsin, 
1891-7, died August 27th, 
aged 68 years. Mr. Vilas 
was lieutenant-colonel of a 
Wisconsin regiment in the 
Civil War. From 1881 to 
1885 he was professor of 
law at the University of 
Wisconsin. Gen. Alex- 
ander P. Stewart, one of 
| the last two surviving 
- lieutenant-generals of the 
Confederate army, died August 30th, aged 
nearly 87 years. He entered the Confederate 
army, at the outbreak of the Civil War, as a 
major of artillery, but was rapidly advanced 
for gallantry. He had been commissioner of 
the Chickamauga National Park since 1890. 














Wituam F. Viras. 


























“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- Learn at our School 
tifrice’ whitens the tecth withoet injury. Lade. | ‘elegraphy mathode Practica 
te SISTE CAT- 

LOGUE F EE. DOGE'S: INSTITUTE OF 


hs Mg to learn telegra- 
and take > en 
positions. Good wages. 


ears old. Gonnected with railroads. Catalogue free. 
VALENTINE'S LL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Pear Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles, all styles, strong, roomy, safe, com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
— OUR Pa Toe: and dura- 
OUR PONY FARM is 
= best stocked in ‘the West. Prompt 
shipments. Illustrated catalogue 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 623 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Automobile Jackets, 
ome zzard Proof 


by —-4 wor and wear. sear eine, Dit Lined 
ith wool fi 



















Arctic Jacket 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
Better than an itor 
cold and work t 














one and Girls, Get a mr samen 


Runs on roller bearings. Can safely coast, without 


snow, anywhere a sled runs—on streets or grassy slopes. 

No dragging: feet. RE =e _faltins principle. 
Safety brake regulates d_by dealers or sent 
direct, ®3; express prepaid east tot Rocky Mountains. 


Write for FREE Booklet—“ Snowless Coasting.” 
THE ROCKAWAY COASTER CO., 


ore) Ye) Ok ea di-)-16)) | 
te oe 
"Ra THE BRUSH 


69 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL CREAM 





PERF ECT, not only in its deli- 
cious flavor and wonderful 
cleansing power, but in the real 
convenience of the new package. 
More efficient than liquid, less 
wasteful than powder. 
We couldn’t improve the cream, 
so we improved the tube. 
Send 2 cents for sample tube. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 
55 John Street, New York. 


PELEGRAPHY. Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

























Right Coffee contains 
nothing injurious—on G@ 
the contrary, it aids diges- 
tion, tones the nerves and invigor- 
ates the tired. Boiled Coffee is spoiled 
coffee, right coffee is coffee made in the 


anning- 
owman 


“* METEOR” 


Coffee Percolator 


The grounds are separated from the 
liquid and the tannic acid and bitter 









an automatic circulat- 
ing process nothing 
but the good is ex- 
tracted, leaving the 
grounds where they 
will do no harm 
and giving you not 
only a healthful 
bevera, but bet- 
ter coffee and saves 
one third over the 
old way. 
At the leading dealers, 
in the Urn Style with 
alcohol burner or in 
Coffee Pot Style for 
use on stove or 
range. Over 100 styles 
and sizes. W 
qeeseiptive pooklet 
1.12 


| 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO — | 


Menien, Comm. . 
Makers of Manning-Bowman Bread Mizer. 
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Te BERKELEY WATCH is the result 


manufacturers. t 
“First, a watch to keep good time,” and 


the result sought. 


of the “ Berkeley.” 
ment, a damaskeened movement plate, 


he case is known as “ gold-filled 


It is durable in construction, beautiful 


in diameter, open face. 


We have but a limited number of this 
Watch, and until our stock is exhausted 
they can be had for $2.75, post-paid. 


THIS IS A RARE BARGAIN. 





Special Watch Offer. 


years of earnest work on the part of the 
Their motto has been, 


this instance they have certainly accomplished 
Every essential of a good 
timekeeper has entered into the construction 
it has a lever escape- 


porcelate dial, and is stem-wind and sponse t. 

Ws 
means that in its construction two plates of solid 
gold are placed on each side of a foundation 
plate of composition metal, producing a case 
which with ordinary use should wear ten years. 


appearance. Size, one and five-eighths inches 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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It is a complete 





quired and no special tools. 


further attention. 
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on request to our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 


New York Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Boston 





HiIiI Allegheny Kansas City 
| | MTT 
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All the labor required you can do yourself and nails and 
liquid cement are furnished free. 


Once Amatite is on your roof it requires no 


If you are building or contemplating a new roof 
it will pay you to send for a sample of Amatite. 
We will send same free with descriptive Booklet 


Philadelphia Cleveland 
Minneapolis New Orleans St. Louis 


TTT B 


ROOFING 


hy making Amatite our 
endeavor has been to 
produce a ready roofing 
that would not require 
painting or repairs and 
that any one could lay 
without special tools. 


We have succeeded beyond our 
expectations. 


Send for a Free Sample of Amatite and 
examine it carefully. Note the kind and 
quality of materials used—how they are put 

together, and, lastly, the top surface of real 
mineral matter which does away entirely with 
the need of painting. 


roofing when it reaches you. 


There are no extras re- 
About all you need is a hammer. 
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re Football. 


Great sport. Fine, health- 
ful exercise. If you don’t 
play football you miss half 
the pleasure of autumn. 
Geta football right away 
ny enjoy yourself. Get 

t D& M — the b 


tries to sell you some 
other make don’t take 
it, but us. 
Catalogue sent free. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N. H. 





A 10-Year Roofing Guarantee 
Backed by a Surety Co. Bond. 


The United Roofing and Manufacturing 
Co. are offering to every purchaser of 
their 3-ply Congo Roofing a National 
Surety Co. guarantee bond, which covers 
a period of so years. The National Surety 
Company is one of the largest Surety 
Companies in the world (capital and assets 
of about $2,000,000), and when they back a 
proposition there must be a great deal in 
it, for they would not have risked their 
reputation on something about which 
there could be any question. 


The Congo people are desirous of ma- 
king this roofing the most used in the 
world, and with their usual foresight hit 
upon this, excellent plan of giving the 
buyer satisfaction as well as increasing 
their sales. The bond is a plain state- 
ment of what they can and will do, and 
offers protection that no _ prospective 
buyer can afford to overlook. This bond 
means protection to you. 


It isn’t necessary to buy the roofing to 
learn the contents of the bond. If you 
write to the United Roofing & Manufac- 
turing Co., 582 West End Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., they will be glad to 
send you information regarding same, 
with a free sample. 





I?@s Training 





that Pays 


Of two boys in similar positions— 
one boy frained and the other not—the 
trained boy has his pay raised oftener— 
wins promotion more rapidly, and finds 
himself at the top long before the 
untrained boy has even started to climb. 

You can easily secure the training 
that will make you a winner. So 
long as you can read and write the 
International Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton can help you in your spare 
time. No books to buy. No un- 
necessary work to do. 

An I. C. S. training will put you on 
the promotion list at once. It will 
bring you the fat pay-envelope. It will 
make you successful at the work you’ "re 
best fitted for. Get your parents in- 
terested. Select the occupation you 
like best, and mark and mail the at- 
tached coupon NOW. The I. C. S. 
charges you nothing for the informa- 
tion and advice the coupon brings. 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the | 
Position before which I have marked X, 





Bookkeeper Mechan’! Draftsman | 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
| Advertisement Writer Hes, Lighting Supt. | 
Show C: eer 
wn Plumber & Steam Fitter 


Stationary Engineer 




















Illustrator a 
Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architec’] Draftsman | 
oe Architect 
xtile Mill Supt. 8 
Eivotes jupt erastural Engineer | 
| Electrical Engineer Mining Engineer | 
a 7 | 
| Street and No _ ceca | 
| City__ State 
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ee of Electricity.—The observations 
of Dr. E. Miillendorf concerning the effects 
of electricity on the animal body show some 
remarkable results. Man has much greater 
power of resistance, or much less susceptibility, 
than many other animals. A leech placed upon 
a copper plate which rests upon a larger plate 
of zine is unable to craw] off on account of the 
feeble electric action excited by the contact of 
the metals. Horses are troubled by slight dif- 
ferences of potential. An ox treated for rheu- 
matism with electricity succumbed to a current 
absolutely inoffensive to man. 


= 


»~ Oligocene Squirrel.—The Oligocene is 
one of the divisions of the ancient geolog- 
ical age known as the Tertiary. Recently the 
Oligocene rocks in the Bourbonnais, France, 
yielded two very interesting little fossils, one of 
a sparrow, the other of 
a squirrel, which is al- 
most identical in all 
its anatomical characters 
with the common squir- 
rel of the present time. 
So perfectly is the fossil 
preserved that the hairs 
can still be seen detach- 
ing themselves in fine 
lines along the back of 
the skeleton. The head 
is lacking. 
* 

he Mistletoe.— 

The mistletoe, 
which the druids are 
said to have cut from 
oak-trees with bill-hooks 
of gold, for the plant 
was a sacred object in 
their religious ceremonies, is seldom found on 
oaks at the present day, although it abounds 
on many other trees, to which its presence is 
always eventually fatal. Such, at least, is the 
state of affairs in France, in the regions, such 
as Touraine, that were once the special home 
of the druids. Nearly 200 tons of mistletoe are 
annually exported from France to England, 
principally for use at weddings. 

cs 


oer Music.— By causing a_ small 
mirror to oscillate in accord with the 
movements of the diaphragm of a phonograph, 
Mr. Bowron, an English inventor, has con- 





AN OLIGOCENE SQUIRREL. 





trived the means of showing to an audience a 
visible representation of a piece of music to 
| which they are listening. A beam of light 
| reflected from the oscillating mirror, and from 
|another mirror which rotates uniformly, is 
thrown upon a screen, where it appears as a 
luminous curve, varying in correspondence with 
the sounds. The instrument is called an 
acoustic oscillograph. 


& 


ingen Spring.—Consul T wells at Carls- 
bad reports that the Austrian government 
intends to establish a ‘‘radium spring’”’ at 
the imperial uranium-mines in Joachimsthal. 
Within the past two years it has been known 
that the water in the mines contains radium, 
and medical authorities have affirmed that this 
water is of value for treatment of certain dis- 
eases. It is said that the water is sufficiently 
abundant for bathing purposes, and that the 
government will build and control hotels at the 
proposed spring. * 


pe Glass.—The extensive use of silica 
glass for chemical apparatus during the past 
three or four years has led to the invention of 
a method of producing this glass in the electric 
furnace instead of with the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe. ‘To produce perfectly transparent silica 
glass from melted quartz an artifice is required, 
because, on reaching the temperature of 600° Cen- 
tigrade, the quartz splits and minute bubbles of 
air fill the mass. This can be prevented by first 
raising the temperature of the quartz to a point 
a little under 600°, and then surrounding it 
with liquid silica, at a temperature of 2,000° 
Centigrade. The liquid silica acts as a shield 
to prevent the entrance of air when the quartz 
splits up, and thus the formation of bubbles is 
avoided. 


& 


ao Race of Ancient Britons.— 
Among the races of humankind which, 
away back of history’s records, passed like 
clouds over various parts of the earth, one of 
the most puzzling to ethnologists is that of the 
early bronze-age men who dwelt in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, and are supposed to have con- 
structed the special forms of stone circles whose 
remains are now found there. These men 
differed significantly, says Mr. J. Gray, from 
all the prehistoric racial types previously de- 
termined in Britain. They were remarkably 
broad-headed, and their average stature was only 
five feet three inches, as shown by skeletons. 
The. British Neolithic race was markedly long- 
headed, and the bronge-age race, which built 











the round tumuli, was also long-headed and tall. 


i Anew and attractive design 
wrought in the famous “1847 
ROGERS BROS.” ware is now 

















on sale. 


The Faneuil Pat- 
tern is one of dignity 
and grace—its lines 
suggestive of the 
Colonial—from 
which period it takes 


the name of Faneuil. 





ee ee 


In quality and 
workmanship it is 
upon the same high 
plane as all goods 
bearing the stamp 


‘BAT 


ROGERS 
| BROS: 


The Faneuil Patternis now 
| made in the staple spoons, 
| forks, knives and many of 
the lancy pieces 
—and will 
shortly be 
procurable in 
the full line. 
There is every 
indication that 
the new design 
will soon 

j establish itself 
i as one of the 
most popular 
of this well- 
known brand of 


“Silver 
Plate 

| that 

Wears’’ = 
' **1847 ROGERS BROS.” ware is 
; sold Ty the best dealers everywhere, 
i Send for catalog ““W-99" showing the 
Faneuil Pattern as well as other pat- 
terns, of which there are many styles 
| —some fancy, some simple and chaste. 











MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Merwen, Conn. 


(International Silver Ce., Successor.) 


Ie 
= Days’ F Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval and trial 
to anyonein U. S. anc a fr chey the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
ustog it ten days don't pay a cent. 
Deo not 
Factory Prices {."%.""2* 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
’ — bicycles and sundries and learn our un- 
te Acard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
it On Costs a cent to write a postal 
Mj and everything will be sent you FREE 
il. You will get much valuable 
Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs roe | "sundries at half usual prices. 


7 MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B51, Chicago 
























































Price, $1.00. 


Bone buttons. 


Style No. 529. 
Single ply Batiste, linen finish. 
1 


Healthful Support 


You don’t have that ever- 
lasting “‘I want to take it 
off”’ feeling if you wear a 
Ferris Waist. You feel 
comfortable and rested at 
all times. 


FERRIS 


SENSE « WAISTS 


are superior to steel corsets because 
they support without constricting. 
A waist for every age—childhood, 
girlhood, womanhood. 

Inferior imitations aresometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. Protect yourself by looking 
for the name FERRIS GOOD SENSE on 
each waist. For sale by leading dealers 
everywhere. 

Send for the Ferris Book, free. 
“30 years of Good Sense.’ 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 

341 Broadway, New York. 















HOLD THE KEENEST EDGE 


This is our ‘‘No. 136”—a 
perfect razor for any beard or 
face. Price $2.50 postpaid, 
if not at dealers. Other 
Styles from $1.40 up—all fully 
guaranteed. 


Ask for Torrey Razors and 
Strops and insist on getting 
them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Tells how to shave and 
how to care for a razor. 
Contains many good points 
that every shaver should know. 
THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO., 
Derr. C, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1880 and now largest makers of 
razors in the world. 

















Simply a 
Matter of 


Intelligence. 
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[ISN'T 


| It isn't an Expe nment 
| fhe been a Blessing 
@ PEARLINE ial 


| ing and Cleaning Perfectly —Easily—in Hot} 


or Cold, Hard or 
ot Soap — 
| little or no Rubbing PEARLINE 


| the Dirt—then Easy Rinsing carnes it away 





a ] 
Time - and - 
Isn't’ your 


easier = ares: ‘wih 
~ Money - Saving, an object? 


Health of consequence ? 

@ DON'T you care whether you are W orking | 

Hard and Ruining Clothes, or Working Le ss | 

and Saving Them ? | 

G HAVEN'T 

Economy ; 
| Money; 
@ PE¢ 


you any Idea of House he Id 
Economy of Muscles as well a 
| Fe onomy of W orry and Work? 


ARLINE. Saves in all these things 


Ask any PEARLINE. user if this is not so 


For Thirty years it 
> Women 
“The Work of Wash- | 
Soft water Without the aid | 
Soda — Borax or Naphtha, and with 
Looseris | 


RRLINE 3 cee 











THE YOUTH'S COMPANION pan i a ited 
aper for a e family. 
scription Prise. is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 


e Post-Office, Boston, second-class 
. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although sight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








“THE BLUES.” 


here are two opposite ten- 

dencies in medical practise 
of the present day. One regards 
mental disturbances as depend- 
ent upon abnormal physical 
states ; the other looks upon the 
mind as the regulator of, or at 
least exerting a very marked 
influence upon, the health of 
the body. Both these views are 
undoubtedly right in part, and 
both are wrong in their exclusiveness, in refusing 
to admit that the mind and the body exert a re- 
ciprocal influence upon each other. Mens sana in 
corpore sano, a sound mind in a sound body, was 
the ancient definition of perfect health. In it was 
the recognition of the fact that both mind and 
body have to do with health, and that neither can 
be disordered without acting reflexly upon the 
other. 

Putting aside the discussion of the influence of 
the mind upon the body, which no one who has 
given thought to the subject, however material- 
istic in his conceptions he may be, can doubt, it 
may be interesting and profitable as well to note 
an instance of the opposite influence: of the effect 
upon the mental vision of a slight bodily defect. 

Every one knows from sad experience that un- 
comfortable condition most appropriately called 
“the blues.” It is a state of temporary pessimism, 
during which the unhappy victim can see no silver 
lining to the clouds that beset his soul. The 
mental faculties are not impaired, reason and 
judgment remain, and one will even admit, when 
argued with, that things are not as black as they 
seem, yet he cannot dissipate the fog that sur- 
rounds him and shuts out from his mental view 
all the blessings of his lot. 

It seems as if nothing is more purely mental 
than an attack of the blues, yet in fact nothing 
is more purely physical. It has no foundation of 
real grief, neither is it due to any apparent dis- 
ease of the body. In fact, as has been argued 
very plausibly by a California physician, it is fre- 
quently due to abdominal congestion. This may 
seem absurd, but its explanation is rational. 

The mind, in its prison of the body, is dependent 
upon the healthy function of the brain cells, and 
this function depends upon a supply of good, pure 
blood. Stagnation anywhere in the system pre- 
vents this supply, and nowhere is stagnation more 
apt to occur than in the abdominal organs. Any 
one suffering from the blues can prove this by 
nerving himself to a course of abdominal exercise, 
bending over to touch the toes, twisting from side 
to side, and contracting the walls of the abdomen 
fifty to one hundred times, at the same time ex- 
panding the chest and taking long breaths. Follow 
these exercises by a good brisk walk, and then 
search yourself for your blues. 





* ¢ 


** CHIC’S’”? STEPMOTHER. 


«¢Nhic” had never been a bad boy, and there 

was no reason outside of the story-books 
why he should begin now, just because a sweet- 
natured woman had come to mother him and his 
two little sisters; but Chie could not see it in that 
way. He knew about stepmothers, how they told 
tales in whispers, and poisoned the hearts of kind 
fathers against their own children, so he decided 
to have his fling. 

The first thing he did was to go down to Jim 
Harding’s one evening after dinner and stay until 
eleven o’clock. That was as far as he really 
planned. It was no fault of his that the cable 
broke, and that he finally reached home at one 
o’clock of a cold winter morning, to discover that 
the latch-key with which his father had entrusted 
him a few days before had disappeared from his 
pocket. 

Here was trouble. The house was dark and 
silent, and Chie knew that his father, called from 
his slumbers at that hour to admit a twelve-year- 
old son, would need no stepmother’s prompting, 
but would be quite capable of acting for himself. 
With this in mind, instead of ringing, he discreetly 
prowled round the house in search of a basement 
window that he could force. He found one at 
last, opening over the coal-bin; but the door lead- 
ing up-stairs was securely barred, and at two 
o’clock in the morning a dejected boy lay down 
on the cement floor, with feet propped against the 
furnace, and fell sadly asleep, to dream of the 
things an irate father, egged on by a stepmother, 
would do to him in the morning. 

The next minute it was daylight, and a pleasant 
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voice close to him was saying, ‘“O James, look! 
On that cold floor all night! He must have for- 
gotten his key. I saw it on his dressing- table 
when I went in this morning. And we closed 
the house so early! He did it for me, James, 
I know he did. You spoke at dinner about 
my headache, and he wouldn’t disturb me by 
ringing; but I couldn’t have slept a wink if I had 
dreamed he was down here. He’s waking up, 
James.” 

“There, son, there!’”’ said Chie’s father, with 
unheard-of gentleness, as he helped the astonished 
boy to his feet. “Pretty hard bed, wasn’t it? You 
might have rung, my boy, but I’m proud of you for 
being so thoughtful. Wash up now.and come to 
breakfast.” 

With that he started up-stairs, but Chic, still 
blinking, stood and stared at his stepmother. 
Could it be—was she really so innocent, or — 

“To think, Chic,” she was saying, softly,—and 
there was a look on her face that made him re- 
member his own mother,—“I was afraid you didn’t 
like me!” 

“Pooh!” he answered, with a sudden big lump 
in his throat. “I guess J do!” 


* ¢ 


THE WRONG SHADE. 


pean trying to match the sample of silk, says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Ledger, the clerk 
asked, “Is this a piece of something you want or 
don’t want?” “Something I want, of course,” 
replied the customer. “You don’t suppose, do 
you, that I would go to all this trouble for a thing 
I can’t use?” 

“Some folks do,” said the clerk. “I have meta 
number of them. The first woman I ever saw 
with that point of view had a square inch of blue 
silk that she wanted me to match. The scrap 
was so small that it was hard to make compar- 
isons, but after hauling down half the bolts on the 
shelves and running to the door several times to 
— color in broad daylight, I found the exact 
shade. 

“*‘How many yards do you want, madam?’ I 


asked. 

‘Oh,’ said the woman, ‘I don’t want any. Almost 
any other shade willdo. That particular shade is 
very unbecoming. I ae wan to make sure 
that I don’t get it, that’s all.’” 

The customer laughed. ‘‘What did you say?” 
she asked. 

W ng wenpented the clerk, with a patient 
smile, taking up her sample. 
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ONE THING MORE. 


ight may come from the East, but from the West 
comes picturesque language. During the 
Democratic convention at Denver last July a well- 
known politician, noted for his resplendent red 
whiskers, came to town in a suit of light gray, 
with pearl-gray spats over black shoes, and a 
waistcoat to match. Noticing the style of head- 
gear that people were wearing, he sent out fora 
yard of blue stuff to wind about the crown of his 
Panama. With this hat surmounting his red 
whiskers, and with his otherwise noticeable “get- 
up,” he was the center of attention in the hotel 
corridor. 

As he stood in a circle of admiring cowboys, 
tg mmny and politicians, who watched him stroke 

is beard and mustache, along came a Represent- 
ative from one of the Western states. 

“Hello, Jim!” said the Westerner, after a brief 
examination. ‘There’s only one thing the matter 
with you—you ought to have those whiskers 
scrambled a little bit more.” 


* © 


TAKING THEIR TEMPERATURE. 


_— three days on the transatlantic cattle- 
steamer, with passenger accommodations, 
Mrs. Billings had been endeavoring by persistent 
and continuous questionings to obtain some ideas 
as to nautical proceedings, and the other pas- 
sengers had about reached the end of their 
patience. 


“Well,” remarked Miss Talbot at dinner, as she 

Fy the salt, “I am glad to find that they treat 

he cattle so humanely on board. Why, they take 
the temperature twice a day, regularly.” 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Billings, in a high, piercing 
crescendo, “do they reall I’m so glad to hear 
it, but I shouldn’t think they could hy well.” 

“Why not, madam?” inquired an elderly man 
on her left. 

““Well—well, why,” said Mrs. Billings, “I should 
think that it would be hard to keep a clinical 
thermometer in a cow’s mouth long enough to get 
any temperature without having it crushed.” 


* © 


A COOLING THOUGHT. 


hat makes one man warm makes another 
cool. During the hottest week last summer 
a gentleman walked into the country store to get 
hismail. An old “darky” was sitting in the blazing 
sun, in a rocking-chair, on the piazza of the store, 
looking ‘‘as comfortable as a chocolate ice-cream.” 
The white man sank into another chair, and 
fanned himself with his limp handkerchief. 


“Well, Uncle Jeb,” he said, “I must say that you 
seem pretty comfortable. How do you manage 
to keep so on a day like this?” 

“Massa,” said the negro, “I’s thinkin dat de 
sun what’s makin’ dis yere heatness is a-smilin’ 
down on all de watermillions in Georgia, an’ 
makin’ dem jest so red an’ ripe dat my mouf most 
cayn’t — from swallerin’. I doan’t min’ de 
heatness when I spec’late on dem watermillions.” 


* ¢ 


HOW TO KNOW THE TREES. 


here is an auctioneer whose “gift of the gab” 
and native wit draw many purchasers to his 
sales. But sometimes, says a writer in the Spring- 
field Republican, he is the subject rather than the 
cause of amusement. 


The man’s name is O. A. Kelley. Not long ago 
he had to sell, among other things, a lot of pine 
logs, and the day before the sale he went over 
> marked the end of each log with his 
nitials. 

On the day of the auction an Irishman came 
along and immediately noticed the logs with the 
letters on them. 

“O. A. K.,”’ he read, loud enough for all round 
to hear. “Begorra, if ’tis not iy like Kelley to 
deceive us into belaving thim pine logs are oak!” 
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SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 

with shapel nails and painful finger ends, 
this treatment works wonders. (Adv. 











COMMON -SENSE TREATMENT FOR 


HAY-FEVER AND ASTHMA 


Let us tell you about THE HAYES METHOD and 
its success. You can stay at home and work. Ask for 
book ¥-81,free. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, > 








PINS 


> andBADGCES (BHS 





Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Pilate. 1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

















LOWERING BULBS FOR [(), 


30 Together with our Catalogue and a com- 
plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs, All by mail, 10 cts. 
These 30 Bulbs, 6 kinds, 5 of each, different colors, will make 
beautiful pots of flowers for winter, or lovely clumps of early 
spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 

























































Taste 









one of 
these de- 
lightful choco- 



















lates and ever after you will buy 
all confectionery under the seal 


of Necco Sweets. 


enok(Koeolaies 


are but one of the 500 varieties 
of Necco Sweets, all of which 
may be easily identified by this 


seal. 


They’re wholesome and good for 


the children. 
At all pg who 


Seet long by 10 inches 
high, lithographed in 





j 


44 colors, without . . 
advertising. An Swt oe 
Sy anel o aa i 
mantel or wi ‘New England j 
living room or den. GED Z 
NEW ENGLAND a A. 


CONFECTIONERY CO., 














How to buy a piano 


We have issued in booklet form the series of articles 
which are now appearing in the “ Delineator”’ as “Talks 


about pianos.” 


These articles show how to buy a piano; step by step 


the important points to be considered are shown. 


It is 


interesting and instructive to any one who owns a piano 


or intends buying one. 


Our reason for being especially interested in these articles 
is that the Crown piano and our own factory are used as 
examples of perfection in piano making. 

Ask for the booklet. We will be glad to send it and 
our catalogue M without cost to you. 


Let us tell you how you can buy a Crown Piano in your own 
home as easily and as satisfactorily as if you were here in person, 


Geo. P. Bent Company 


Crown Block, Chicago 
























No function 
so formal —no 


gathering so brilliant— 


delicate dessert confection. 


SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


no dinner so sumptuous that its 
enjoyment is not enhanced by the 


NABISCO 


’ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Adaptable 


Confections 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 
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4 
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¥ 
4 
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MOTHER'S chief concern 

with beauty is to see it de- 
veloped in healthy, wholesome, 
natural conditions in her‘children. 
It is her delight to see their skin 
preserved in youthful bloom and 
freshnessas they growin years,and to 
this end nothing will serve so well as 


Pears’ 
Soap 


which acts as a soothing, emollient 





Beauty 


from the 


Mother’s 


point of 
view 


balm to the tender and sensitive 
skin of infants and young children. 


the cuticle in a 


It keeps 


ermanent condition of velvet 
P y 





softness and smoothness, enabling 








the complexion to develop into a 
lasting loveliness of natural color. 


Best for the bath 
and the toilet 














A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 ft. of 38 
in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the 
owner $295, were used to Hot-Water heat 
this cottage, at which price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, competent Fit- 
ter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic and 
other conditions. 






= — ar a 
A No. C-243 IDEAL Boiler and 750 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the 
owner $365, were used to Hot-Water heat 
this cottage, at which price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic 
and other conditions 


eee PF nue 


A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$185, were used to Steam heat this cottage, 
at which price the goods can be bought of 
any reputable, competent Fitter. This did 
not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which installation is extra and 
varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. 


Inexpensive heating 

















Last Winter’s lesson was a long, 
and expensive one to those who 
relied on old-fashioned heating. 
Must it be learned all over again or 
will you now take advantage of 
this good buying time to put in 


MERICAN [DEAL 


They are no longer called /uxuries, because 
proven an economy in all classes of build- 
ings, and from the largest to the very 
smallest. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators have raised the standard of home 
comfort. They provide uniform warmth 
in all rooms, far and near, and under per- 
fect control. They bring no ash-dust or 
coal-gases into the living-rooms, greatly 
reducing house-cleaning and saving much 
wear on carpets and furnishings. The fuel 
savings, health protection, and cleanliness 
soon repay their cost. 


The question most often put to us is: “What 
will it cost to heat my cottage, consisting of 

rooms?” Failure to answer this question prompt- 
ly and exactly brings criticism. The owner ’ 
forgets that, for instance, all five-room cottages 
are not built exactly alike as to size of rooms, 
height of ceiling, amount of window or glass sur- 
face; nor are they all constructed of equal qual- 
ity of material, or weather tightness, or so 
located with respect to adjoining buildings as 
to be equally protected from the elements. This 
is likewise true ofsix-, seven-, eight-, and nine- 
room or larger cottages, and these factors decide 
the character and size of the heating outfit for 
each particular building, and the cost thereof. The 
only fair and correct way for your interest and ours is 
to permit a representative to call and examine into your 
exact heating needs. Such definite information and 
prices will put you under no obligation whatsoever to 

Le 


No tearing up ge Fy: into OLD build- 
ings—F ARM or town. rite today and let us put 
you in immediate communication with nearest dealers. 
Ask for free valuable book. Let us prove to you 
that Steam and Hot-Water is inerpensfbe heat- 
ing. Sales Offices and Warehouses in all large 
cities. 
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NEW COMPANION 
Sewing Machine 











OTHING could more clearly indicate the popu- 

larity of the New Companion Sewing Machine 
than the world-wide demand for it, the machine having 
already been sent into twenty different countries. 

The New Companion has made a name for itself 
solely upon merit. We have no agents; the ever- 
increasing sales of our machine have been made simply 
because our customers recommend it to their friends. 
Prospective customers may rest assured that when 
they purchase a New Companion they will secure the 
| highest possible type of sewing machine. 


TEN STYLES—ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers 7 $17.75 
Style 14, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . 20.75 
Style 24, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift 23.75 
Style 4, | Companion Special , 19.25 
Style 5,4, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . 20.75 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 
Style 10a, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 24.75 
Style 11a, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 
Style 124, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 






Our Booklet will show you how we can supply High-Grade, Warranted 
Sewing Machines at such exceedingly attractive prices. 


WE PA Y THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver 


the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra 
we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office 
west of these four states. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 




















CORN FLAKES 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


UK. Wel. 


Toasted Corn Flake Co. Battle Creek, Mach. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co. L't'd, London, Ontane. 
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Drawn by Florence Wyman for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyrighted by Cream of Wheat Co., 1907 


THE PIRATE. 





